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Ar the first flash of their meeting 
eyes Talbot’s grasp tightened on his 
prisoner’s shoulder, but for a couple 
of moments the pair stood, as though 
engaged in some strange duel of 
silence. To Fiamma the candle-lit 


chapel, the dead man below, and the 
great dead Christ above, seemed only 
the painted background to the reality 
of the warm hand resting on her, the 


keen look fastened on her face. Under 
that firm gaze her eyelids drooped, 
the colour crept up in an awakening 
dawn over the clear brown skin, the 
red lips curled as though about to 
tremble into a half-shamed smile. 
A curious scrutiny kindled in the 
Englishman’s glance, his voice jarred 
through the girl’s absorption, as a 
shock on a shoal might jar through 
a drifting boat. 

“You seem to have a fancy for 
haunting the Capelli palace, sir.” 

Fiamma roused herself with an 
effort to play her part. “ Faith, 
messer, and you seem to have a fancy 
for acting one of those barnacles that 
lodge themselves on the basement of 
some such great palace as this,” she 
retorted bitingly, with an inconsequent 
feminine satisfaction perceiving the 
mockery in Talbot’s eyes fade in a 
quick flash of anger. 

He removed his hand from her 
arm with a slight ceremonious gesture. 
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“No barnacle, sir, but an accredited 
agent of the Capelli house, invested 
a few weeks back with the mission 
of discovering one Pietro Bonaventuri 
in Florence, or where else, that the 
Republic might formally claim him 
from the Grand Duke. And, though 
before a commission from the Holy 
Father himself comes an Englishman’s 
honour, yet St. Thomas could not 
doubt that the house that I serve 
will be satisfied that I should bind 
their quarrel in the same faggot with 
mine own, if the snake on my toledo 
keeps its sting.” The last sentences 
had been muttered half to himself; 
then he bowed to Fiamma with a 
dignity which well became him. 
“Your misconception set straight, 
may I hope not to be found unworthy 
of the honour of crossing swords 
with the cast-off husband of Bianca 
Capelli?” 

The polished insolence of his tone 
made Fiamma’s throat ache with 
passion. “ As you will,” she returned 
brusquely. 

“Then the Lido at sunrise.” As 
Talbot spoke, he crossed to the window 
whence the dead Carpaccio had seen 
his omen of the falling star; plucking 
the curtain aside he looked out on 
the muffling night. “’Tis some hours 
till then,” he said, turning back. 
“ As you, sir, are contraband goods 
in Venice, and as I myself, in spite 
of the Capelli’s protection, by virtue 
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of my British blood am dogged where- 
ever occasion serves by the four 
spies—” 

“The four spies?” Fiamma inter- 
rupted anxiously. 

“Those whom the Republic culls 
from the people to prevent its nobles 
and worthier citizens trafficking with 
the foreign ambassadors. To prevent 
any intermeddling of strangers ’twould 
be as well to think how we can come 
together at the trysting-place un- 
observed.” 

The anger had died away from his 
face and the blue eyes turned with 
a pleasant frankness on the girl, as 
she confronted him, her lips wavering 
between smouldering resentment and 
the fascination of his smile. 

“The key of the garden-gate is 
in the belt of him who lies there,” 
she returned. Her brain, weary with 
the thronging incidents of the day, 
had hardly formulated any distinct 
idea as to how Carpaccio had come 
by his death; but as Talbot turned 
with a start to the dead figure and 
stooped low to raise it, the woman’s 
eyes fell on the lap-dog behind her. 
The little animal was dead too. 
“ Poison! The beryl was poisoned !” 

The words rushed over Fiamma’s 
lips even as Talbot straightened him- 
self, pressing his hand on his forehead 
with a dazed gesture. “Tis a dizzi- 
ness on me,” he murmured, staggering 
towards the entrance. “My head 
whirls, my body grows cold! The 
key is like to unlock death’s—” 

The broken words trailed off as his 
blind rush ended in Fiamma’s out- 
flung arms. The spur of necessity 
roused her from the apathy which 
had nailed her in the doorway; with 
set teeth and straining muscles she 
dragged her charge towards the fresh 
air, with a glance over her shoulder 
to satisfy herself that the fragments 
of the beryl still lay under the dead 
man, and so that hope remained that 
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Talbot could not have been exposed 
to its full effects. On herself, im- 
pregnated from infancy with pure 
mountain air, any breath of the 
poison that might have reached her 
from a comparative distance only 
operated by fevering her brain and 
pulses. But for such excitement 
even her will could scarcely have 
strengthened her for the task of 
half-carrying, half-dragging Mark 
Talbot’s dead weight along the way 
which she had trodden at Carpaccio’s 
heels. Once or twice a moan breathed 
from the young man at his rough 
progress down the stairs leading to 
the garden without; but every sign 
of life had ceased as Fiamma pant- 
ingly laid her burden down in the 
shadow of the buttress, leaning her 
face almost on the chill livid one 
resting in the maternal curve of her 
elbow. “Oh, for water, to dash on 
his temples!” she murmured. A 
recollection of the silver basin left 
in the chapel made her half rise; 
but the movement was checked at 
the conviction that the water of Beth- 
lehem had been medicated to hasten 
the action of the poison, of which the 
fumes rising from the prepared beryl 
had been destined to kill the Capelli 
as surely as, though more slowly 
than, bursting from the shattered 
globe they had killed the necro- 
mancer. 

The weight in Fiamma’s arms grew 
greater, a cold seeming to strike from 
it to her. An impatience of her help- 
lessness increased upon her, as she 
drew the long well-shaped hands into 
her own, trying to chafe the stiffness 
from them. Suddenly her lips parted 
and a ray of hope glimmered through 
the despair of her mood, as the dawn 
began to glimmer through the night 
about them. A faint struggling sigh 
had burst from the form lying across 
her knees. 

With a reckless hand Fiamma tore 
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open the breast of her robe, laying 
the hand she held against the curve 
of her neck, as a mother might guide 
an ailing infant’s fingers. A wind 
of the coming day had wakened, 
moving through the myrtles of the 
walled garden and stirring the thick 
curls on Talbot’s forehead. The girl 
leaned over him, rubbing the temples 
from which the icy chill was surely 
lessening under the vigorous warmth 
of her touch. The lips were livid 
still, but as she looked they parted, 
drinking, in swift straining gasps, 
the wind with the hint of life-giving 
salt in its morning freshness. All 
thought of time and place had passed 
from Fiamma as she brooded over 
him, noting the struggling chest, the 
frown that came to trouble the 
whiteness of the forehead above the 
line of bronze. 

Ah! a swift triumph ran through 
her veins. The face on her arm had 
grown living; the keen eyes had 
opened, plunging, as it were, into the 
agate depths of her own. As magnet 
draws steel, her look leaped to his. 

“ By the eleven thousand Virgins, 
you’re another of them!” 

Before his first quick movement, 
Fiamma had drooped her head, veil- 
ing the face brilliant with sudden 
colour. ‘Hush! ears are not shut 
by the darkness,” she whispered 
hurriedly at the words, incautiously 
loud for the Capelli garden, though 
faint enough in themselves. “ Rouse 
yourself, if indeed the poison has not 
maimed your limbs; we will not be 
caught here like weasels in a trap.” 

The colour surged again to the 
curling edges of her hair, as she rose 
with difficulty from her stiffened atti- 
tude. With some effort the English- 
man dragged himself to his feet. 

“Faith! I feel as weak as if 
water instead of the stout Talbot 
blood ran in my veins,” he muttered. 
“Are you sure,” he added, “ that 


we are not in a trap already? ’Tis 
strange that madonna _ Bianca’s 
shrieks should have been so soon 
silenced, instead of setting a score 
of servants on our heels.” 

“Doubtless madonna Bianca re- 
flected that, once set on, they might 
end in pulling down higher game 
than ourselves,” answered the girl, 
recollecting Carnation’s shrewd cal- 
culations as to the secrecy in which 
the Capelli would find it expedient to 
mask her dealings with Cassandra’s 
agents. “If she met you, I'll wager 
a measure that she had framed some 
legend of a dream of a dead face that 
startled her awake from the sleep 
which long since had weighted her 
white eyelids.” 

“Pah! the sweetest things turn 
the sourest,” exclaimed Talbot im- 
patiently. “Faith! I could wish 
that you were not a woman, since 
that lithe sleek-skinned thing,— whom 
the Republic will in a week or two 
give as a dear daughter to the Floren- 
tine Grand Duke—calls herself woman 
too!” He broke into an uncontroll- 
able laugh. “Is it because you will 
not call kindred with her and her 
like that you go a-masquing through 
the world to seek your fortune?” 

The flush which an indefinite ring 
in his words brought to Fiamma’s 
face was checked by a sudden pallor, 
a chill recollection of her mission 
rising like a wall before the sunny 
haze of perspective at the edge of 
which her thoughts were flitting, 
unconsciously even to herself. She 
moved forward, shaking the barred 
gate with a faint hope that the astro- 
loger’s hand might have failed to 
send the lock home. 

“Plague ! ’tis fast,” she exclaimed. 
She glanced at the light broadening 
about them, bringing back the purple 
to the blossoms spangling the boughs 
of the Judas-tree. ‘ Well, there’s 
but one thing for it; I must turn 
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pickpocket to the dead before some 
trusty servant of the Capelli has 
hailed the death gondola to bear him 
over the threshold as silently as he 
crossed it last night.” 

She had already turned on her 
heel, when a hand, strong in its 
actual grip though tremulous with 
coming fever, fell for the second 
time that night upon her shoulder. 
“Are you mad, child?” Talbot 
demanded sharply. “The chapel 
yonder is scarce likely to be as 
healthy as a meadow where girls 
may gather may-dew, and yet you 
would run into it.” 

Fiamma strained impatiently against 
his grasp. “Let me go!” she cried 
with smothered fierceness. ‘‘ Loose 
me, fool! Will you make a gift of 
our lives to the Capelli?” 

“No, nor yet ease their souls of 
the guilt of a murder, by letting you 
snuff up the poison hanging in the 
air yonder,” returned the Englishman, 
not loosening her arm. ‘“ Wild-cat!” 
he laughed provokingly, as Fiamma, 
finding her utmost effort powerless 
against his easy-seeming grip, bent 
her head, biting sharply into the 
detaining hand. “ Your teeth are 
as sharp as your tongue,” he went on, 
in the mocking tone that never failed 
to irritate his hearer ; “and by token 
that that proves you woman to the 
core, I must claim my man’s right of 
a kiss from your lips.” 

“Take the kiss I have to give!” 
cried the girl, snatching with her free 
hand at the crucifix in her bosom. 

Talbot’s other hand came on her 
wrist, fettering it like its fellow. Both 
her hands held firmly, he drew her 
slowly nearer, till the fair flushed face 
almost touched his, while he gazed 
steadily into the stormy eyes. “Some 
madness must be in this Italian air 
of yours, that we should fall a-quar- 
relling like lovers, instead of thinking 
of our lives,” he said then, pushing 
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his prisoner gently away. “ After all, 
stolen kisses have not the right 
flavour; I'll wait till they are ripe 
for me. And that we may live to 
see such harvest, let us leave this 
garden.” 

“Tf you would but let me fetch the 
key ; I fear no danger,” Fiamma be- 
gan persuasively, her voice purged 
of its late anger, though her look 
lingered on the green-mossed path at 
her feet. 

A flash came and went unnoticed 
in her companion’s face. ‘“ But I do, 
—one!” he returned gaily. “And 
lest that one befall, you must curb 
your courage. See; what hinders us 
making these boughs a Jacob’s ladder 
on which an angel may ascend and 
descend at her pleasure?” 

He stretched his tall figure upwards 
as he spoke, catching at a swaying 
branch. Wondering over her own 
mood of submission to another’s will, 
the girl seconded him deftly, swinging 
herself upon the trunk. Talbot fol- 
lowed with more difficulty, the vigour 
having passed from both his words 
and movements. “That devil’s brew 
still works mischief in my blood,” he 
muttered. ‘ Beshrew it, how it babies 
a man!” he added impatiently, as he 
swayed against Fiamma’s shoulder, 
to be steadied by her firm young arm. 

The girl drew breath sharply. The 
broadening day had laid bare the 
length of the street, and the sunshine 
that fell through the mouth of the 
passage leading to the canal was 
ominously blotted out by the outlines 
of a moving figure. Fiamma cast 
a swift glance back into the quiet 
garden, to plumb the chances of 
safety. “Go, go quickly,” she whis- 
pered, pushing Talbot further under 
the cover of a bloom-laden bough. 
“No one knows of your encounter 
with me, but you must not be seen 


here in my company for another 
instant.” 
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The young man beside her opened 
his eyes with an effort. “ Leave you 
—to save my skin,” he said, with a 
faint return of his old smile. “ That 
would be a harder bargain than any 
that will be driven to-day on the 
Exchange.” 

The pair watched the figure moving 
towards them, its shoulders weighted 
under a curiously shaped osier-creel. 
Talbot smiled reassuringly at his com- 
panion. “ No formidable enemy,” he 
said. “Tis a snail-gatherer, busied 
filling his creel with the succulent 
tit-bits to sell to Venetian housewives. 
We will but wait till he tax this lane 
for his prey, before setting out to seek 
our own fortunes.” 

Fiamma nodded, angry with an odd 
breathlessness that was not due to 
any sense of fear. The colour that 
had surged into her face at Talbot’s 
refusal to save himself still crimsoned 
her cheek, while a half smile betrayed 
her dimple. 

Talbot’s eyes, lingering on the 
downcast face, were suddenly caught 
from it, at the sound of shuffling 
footsteps coming to a stand beneath 
them. 

“So, strange birds roost on this 
tree,” said the snail-gatherer, in a tone 
that struck his hearers as a meaning 
one. “But daylight is not always 
safe for birds of your feather, nor are 
the kindest mistresses always to be 
found in palaces. You, my popinjay, 
by that gay scarf about your waist, 
have doubtless been trysted before 
now by some fair face at the stairs of 
the Madonna of the Swords.” 

The last sentence recalled to 
Fiamma Carnation’s parting words. 
With an effort to resume the part 
which during the last hour had been 
utterly forgotten, the girl fell into a 
careless attitude upon her bough. 
“Aye, you have other wares than 
those in your basket to find purchasers 
for, good fellow ?” she drawled. 
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“ Good wine needs no bush, signore,” 
retorted the snail-gatherer. “You 
must be a stranger in Venice, if you 
think so fair a face as Carnation’s of 
the Calle needs to be cried up in the 
markets.” 

His words cleared Fiamma’s mind 
of any doubt that his presence there 
wasaccident. Carnation, she guessed, 
had provided means of escape from a 
situation where daylight could scarcely 
fail to prove as destructive as to those 
chemicals in which a ray of sunshine 
generates an explosion. Yet she felt 
herself suddenly tired of inaction, and 
a sudden determination urged her to 
rapid speech. “Listen!” she whis- 
pered low in Talbot’s ear. “ Your 
mission to track down Pietro Bona- 
venturi has led you once or twice to 
thwart me in the purpose that brings 
me to Venice, and now that you have 
found out my secret, I claim your help 
as amends. My mission is no deadly 
one; ‘tis but to get ten minutes’ 
private speech with the white-skinned 
widow in yonder palace.” 

Talbot shook his head. “ The pri- 
vacy in which your purpose seems 
wrapped promises no good to the house 
that I serve at present,” he answered. 
“Only a minute or two ago I was 
picking a quarrel with Fortune be- 
cause she would give me no chance 
of serving you that that kiss might 
ripen the sooner ; now the vixen puts 
what I asked for into my hand, and 
’twould have been better if she had 
stinted me. I cannot help you, sweet- 
ing, though to do so I would give a 
pint of my best blood. I cannot be 
false to the salt I’ve eaten, as the 
heathen Saracens say, and it were 
surely a shame to both of us if we 
needed a lesson in good faith from 
those black-a-vised gentry.” 

Fiamma struck her foot passion- 
ately against the tree-trunk. “I ask 
you only to help me enter the palace ; 
I swear I mean no bodily hurt to the 
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Venetian,” she said sullenly. With 
an impulse she slipped her arm about 
Talbot’s neck, bending her glowing 
beauty near him. “ Help me in this, 
and—” she murmured, her warm 
breath straying over his cheek like a 
caress. 

The excitement, that was one effect 
of the drug seething in Talbot's veins, 
was already passing into its alterna- 
tion of languor, but he forced a smile. 
“Faith! the bribe’s one to buy me 
body and soul, but not high enough 
to purchase a shred of my honour, the 
salt in a man that alone makes him 
worth the saving. I were no English- 
man if I would let the pleasure or 
the prayers of even her who's fast be- 
coming the lady of all to me rob me 
of that. Right’s right, and wrong’s 


wrong, and the lover’s no true lover 
who will spell the one into the other 
with any letter of love’s hornbook.” 
His head slipped into an easier 
position on the girl’s shoulder as he 
finished speaking, the sleep so long 


kept at bay stealing over him. 
Fiamma’s perplexed gaze accidentally 
encountered the eyes of the snail- 
gatherer. 

“ Carnation of the Calle must wait 
for her gallant,” he remarked, pointing 
to the birds diving through the grey 
morning. ‘Swallows bring the day, 
we in Venice here say, and day is apt 
to make the track of a gallant as plain 
to all eyes as that of the snail which 
thinks itself safe under the jessamine 
where it has crept tardily.” 

Fiamma surveyed the speaker more 
attentively, noticing with curiosity 
the tall yellow cap and badge of a 
web-foot on the sleeve, which stamped 
the wearer to all eyes more sophisti- 
cated than those of the mountain-girl 
as a Jew of the Ghetto. A restless 
movement of Talbot’s recalled her 
eyes to his face, on which the snail- 
gatherer’s look had been fastened too 
for the last moment. 
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“ Can the gentleman find no softer 
pillow in Venice?” he asked drily. 
“ But there, no doubt he has pleasant 
dreams, or he would scarcely choose 
to prolong them to this hour, when 
the bakers have already called on the 
thrifty housewives to rise to prepare 
their bread for the ovening.” 

“This is no sleep of a slug-a-bed,” 
returned Fiamma. “ The fumes of 
some noxious drug have been at work, 
and they cast him into these starts of 
slumber.” 

“ How long since?” demanded the 
Jew with interest. 

“ About the fourth hour of the 
morning,” Fiamma replied. 

Her questioner fell back a step 
with a gesture of satisfaction. “If 
he has lasted so long, a dose of 
Venice treacle will rid him of the 
effects of what must have been but 
a whiff,” he said, with an air of 
professional authority. 

As though flint had struck steel, 
his words kindled a light in Fiamma’s 
face. She swept back the dark gold- 
threaded locks from her forehead in 
the action that with her invariably 
implied the dawn of a new idea. 
Roused by the movement, Talbot 
opened his eyes. 

“ What ! you’re for taking wing?” 
he said half reproachfully. “ Are you 
sure that yon old man is a safe guide, 
not a jack-o’-lanthorn to lead your 
steps into slippery places ?” 

“He has given a token by which 
I may trust him,” answered Fiamma ; 
“but I pray you, think of yourself. 
Make your way back into the palace, 
and lose no time in procuring from 
the poticary a dose of Venice treacle 
to foil this poison in you.” 

The sea-blue eyes came to her with 
a laugh that the weariness in them 
could not quench. “ Sweetheart, who 
else is in the crowd that hides under 
this doublet of yours !” he whispered. 
“First, the bold fellow who will 
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snatch a wife from under the noses of 
the Ten, and for whom the scaffold 
between Marco and Todaro has no 
terrors. Then, the knight-errant who 
champions a Venetian courtezan in a 
noble’s palace. Next, a neophyte in 
juggling tricks, if not for white magic 
and black murder. Then a poticary 
with glib recipes, ‘So please you, 
master, follow this poor counsel 
against yon lurking humour.’ And 
to crown all, a woman after the 
sweetest pattern of kirtle-wearers, hot 
of speech and tender of heart, with 
a man’s courage and a woman’s wilful- 
ness, and a pair of soft lips to set a 
seal on what she has made prize of.” 
He drew her to him as he spoke, 
and this time Fiamma made no resist- 
ance. In the green gloom of the 
flowering branches the two handsome 
young faces neared each other, meet- 
ing in that first long clinging kiss for 
which love barters itself, two souls 
fusing henceforth into one. Each 


feeling the warm leaping of the 


other’s heart, the man and the 
woman sat in the pause of love's 
content, islanded in each other, 
ringed by their passion from the 
waves of the world outside. 

A sunbeam striking through the 
leaves like a dart from an enemy’s 
hand roused them. Talbot pushed 
the girl from him and held her back 
in the same gesture. ‘“ Now I thank 
my mother for my birthday!” he 
said whimsically. “If I were to 
die to-night, I have lived.” 

Fiamma thrust out her fingers as 
though to avert an omen in his words. 
She clung to him tracing a cross on 
his forehead with her lips. 

“No, no, you must never die!” 
she murmured. “Or if you must, 
die hand in hand and cheek to 
cheek with me, so that death will be 
but to fall asleep and a hope of sweet 
dreams.” 

“They are scarce like to prove 
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as sweet as life,” returned Talbot. 
“And that we may live to enjoy 
life properly,” he added, smiling, “I 
would have you safely out of Venice. 
That face with its insolent trick of 
lip and its boy’s tangle of curls may 
gull others as it gulled me. This 
day I will withdraw myself from the 
Capelli’s service. Indeed, since the 
Grand Duke and his Florentines have 
sworn belief in Bonaventuri’s death, 
nothing but suspicions of you and 
your conduct, pretty one, have kept 
me on the scent. Madonna Bianca 
and her kin begin their credo daily 
with a ‘I believe that Pietro is 
dead.’” 

Her cheek leaning on her lover’s 
hair, Fiamma, drinking in the tones 
of his voice, yet hardly heard his 
words. The ecstasy of love possessed 
her; her thoughts brooded on the 
scene which the Judas-tree had wit- 
nessed ; she told over love’s pater- 
noster of words and looks, even while 
her brain was debating another sub- 
ject. In the ears intoxicated with 
Talbot’s voice her pledges to Cardinal 
Ferdinando repeated themselves in- 
exorably ; a vision of the font in the 
convent church, where she had clung 
with cold despair flooding her soul, 
contrasted with the exquisite reality 
of the present. To the Medici’s com- 
mission she owed it that Mark Talbot 
knew of her; but for that she must 
have been caged in the dismal sister- 
hood, dead in everything but the body 
capable of proving the most terrible 
prison of all. The gratitude which is 
the divine spark in all natures not 
wholly of common clay, kindling the 
ashes of the past into a glowing 
memory, leaped up in the girl’s veins, 
determining her that a benefactor’s 
purpose should not be wrecked 
against any fickleness in herself. 
Bianca Capelli should, if it lay in 
human means, be threatened or 
cajoled to Rome, and the chance 
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suggestion of the snail-gatherer held 
the germ of a plan which promised 
success. 

But enough precious time had 
slipped away already, and the girl 
disengaged herself from the clasp of 
Talbot’s arms. “ Day is fairly on us, 
more dangerous than the miasma 
at the sunset hour,” she whispered. 
“We can hold no safe conference 
here and now; meet me on the 
morrow at the sunrise—” she broke 
off to question her fragmentary know- 
ledge for a safe tryst—“the Cam- 
panile in the Piazza,” she went on 
swiftly. “Aye, at its summit we 
need fear no eavesdroppers, nor will 
any two figures be likely to be 
observed making their way through 
the swarming anthill at its base as 
the day wears on.” 

** To-morrow |” 


Talbot echoed, 


pressing a quick kiss on her lips. 
“By the Stump of Boston, sweet- 
heart, you have as little compassion 


in you as the parish beadle when he 
sets some poor wretch in the stocks 
with ‘ Twelve hours to cool thy heels, 
knave, and thou wilt be free to shake 
them again!’ How am I to let you 
go till to-morrow’s sunrise?” 

“The lame sheep must run when 
the sheep-dog barks,” quoted Fiamma 
lightly. “We must do necessity’s 
bidding, and pray you remember the 
Venice treacle.” The crimson stole 
up in her face as she hesitated. “ If 
the poticary tarries with his cures, 
do me a favour and hang a kerchief 
from the window of your lodging, that 
I may speed him thither.” 

Her throat throbbed under the 
effort with which she had kept her 
voice indifferently light, but Talbot’s 
was not a suspicious nature. In 
his confused state he had already 
half forgotten Fiamma’s attempt to 
enlist his help in her mysterious pur- 
pose, but at her words he turned 
quickly. “Heart of mine,” he 
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whispered, “art making my aches 
and pains thine already? Well, the 
kerchief shall not be forgotten, sweet- 
ing, though better than any drug in 
the poticary’s pouch is the thought 
that from now out I must guard my 
life that I may guard the true wife 
and loyal comrade who will take 
stand at my side.” He gathered up 
his long limbs for a spring downward, 
but an impulsive motion on Fiamma’s 
part held him back. 

* No, no,” she stammered, her eyes 
sinking under his; “you make me 
seem a Judas to myself, a thief who 
would cheat you out of your honour. 
Let be the kerchief; I would rather 
face the Ten than the thought that I 
had baited a snare for you with love 
of mine. Only forget not the Cam- 
panile,—and Fiamma Bonaventuri !” 

She slipped down without a back- 
ward look, the snail-gatherer hasten- 
ing with alacrity from his waiting- 
place. After an instant’s wistful 
gaze, Talbot dropped in his turn to 
the ground and vanished from sight, 
before Fiamma and her companion 
had reached a roughly built canoe 
rocking on the thick green water. 
Almost before the Jew had stepped 
in Fiamma was at his side, manipu- 
lating the folds of Carnation’s cloak 
so as to impart an air of professional 
sobriety to her whole figure. 

“Good friend,” she said half-ab- 
stractedly, bestowing various feminine 
pats and pulls on the garment, each 
one of which heightened the effect of 
the whole, “row out into mid-stream 
and steer boldly for the main entrance 
of the palace we have just left behind 
us.” 

The snail-gatherer, bending to his 
oars, held them for a second above 
the water. “Is that the signore’s 
earnest?” he asked gravely. “’Tis 
true I’ve been bidden to serve him 
in all things, but bethink you that 
one is likely to get more stings than 
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honey by thrusting his hand into the 
wild bees’ nest. And for the talent 
of pure gold out of which the son of 
Uri wrought the great holy candle- 
stick, I would not that harm came 
to one on whom Carnation sets store, 
though I cannot now, as she charged 
me, house him before the sun is up.” 

“Therefore let us delay no longer,” 
Fiamma interrupted. “Steer where 
I bid you, and await me near by for 
an hour, but no longer. If ill-luck 
should grip me, there is no reason 
that she should bind two in her 
leash.” 

The Jew dipped his oars into the 
water, convinced of the uselessness 
of argument by the determination of 
the figure upright in the bows, as she 
munched coolly at the provisions 
which Carnation’s thought had pro- 
vided for any unforeseen chance. In 
Fiamma, conscious though she was 
of the strange sweetness which life 
had suddenly assumed for her, the 
imminence of the moment of action, 
so long and anxiously expected, had 
strung every nerve with vitality. 
The porphyries of the Trevisani palace 
rose before her in the sunlight as the 
boat turned alongside, and she stepped 
so promptly on to the jasper stairs 
that the keel-water rippled over her 
scarlet ankle-boots. Pressing on up 
the white-veined steps, she addressed 
the group of lackeys gathered in the 
vestibule. ‘Lead me to her who is ill,” 
she commanded. The arrow, drawn 
at a venture though it was, hit the 
white. 

“What! does not that hideous 
headsman of a leech think madonna’s 
waiting-woman good enough for him 
to visit?” burst out a servant, in true 
Venetian abuse. “Son of an execu- 
tioner that he is, to think that any 
pounder of his simples may be sent 
to a noble house—” 

“Peace!” interrupted Fiamma. 
“If your tongue is long enough to 


lash an honourable stranger, it will 
yet scarce match in length or sharp- 
ness with the major-domo’s whip, 
thou saucy fellow; and thou wilt 
learn that’s truth if thou leadest me 
not on the instant to the women’s 
rooms. My fellow-poticary will be 
here in an ave; when he comes, let 
him be brought to the Englishman 
who lodges here.” 

The servant, cowed and muttering 
apologies, preceded her through the 
magnificent rooms which she had 
scarce seen on the night of the 
masquerade towards the rear of the 
palace, set apart in jealous Venetian 
fashion for the ladies of the family. 
Fiamma glanced sharply around im- 
printing on her memory every step 
of the way; but her keenest 
glance could catch no hint of an 
outlet to the chapel where Carpaccio 
still lay, perhaps, before the great 
dead Christ. She smiled grimly as 
she reflected that, if Bianca thought 
it necessary to ascribe her own 
indisposition to her waiting-woman, 
she would scarcely be likely to en- 
trust her servants with so danger- 
ous a secret as the presence of the 
astrologer’s corpse, relying perhaps 
on the expected apothecary, for whom 
Fiamma had guessed so shrewdly she 
would send, to furnish, for a heavy 
bribe, ways and means of disposing 
of it. 

As she reached this point in her 
meditations, the servant stepped back 
to her side, signing with a cringe 
towards a small ante-room. “ Be 
pleased to enter, signore physician,” 
he said. ‘“ Madama’s strict command 
is that none of the household cross 
the threshold of her apartments to- 
day, lest the sick woman should be 
disturbed through a footfall. Madama 
sets store by Giulia, as the only one 
who can powder her long curls with 
gold-dust in the right fashion for 
her.” 
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He bowed himself away, leaving 
Fiamma within the chamber. With- 
out hesitation she crossed the floor, 
and knocked with steady fingers at 
the inner doorway. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


she knocked and 
waited. The ante-room was very 
still. Fiamma laid her hand on the 
iron latch wrought into a seraph 
with long folded wings, and entered 
the chamber beyond. 

Disappointment waited her on the 
threshold ; the room was empty. 
The dusky sunlight fell upon rich 
hangings and cushions, and shivered 
its lances upon a mirror framed in 
Venetian glass blown into fantasies 
of sea-nymphs sporting with dolphins : 
gold and silver toilet-trinkets were 
ranged on a cabinet embossed with 
lapis-lazuli and amber ; but only a 
small, sad-eyed monkey, tethered to a 
perch in a corner, saluted the new- 
comer with an inquisitive glance. 
Yet, as the girl stood there alone, 
the sense of a living presence mag- 
netised her ; the perfume, which had 
on the previous night acted as a 
danger-signal, thrilled her sharply. 
Her impatient glance beat round the 
room. One of the curtains billowed 
faintly inwards, as though stirred by 
a vagrant breeze. Carelessly enough 
Fiamma drew it aside, to stand 
framed in the rich red velvet a 
straight figure in man’s tunic and 
tight-fitting hose, the small head with 
its crown of curls drawn back with 
something imperial in its proud poise. 

An alcove, with the seeming of a 
shrine in its twilight, opened before 
her, the variegated brilliance of the 
diapered walls subdued by the faint 
rays of light falling through the 
fretted ceiling. A shallow marble 
tank, covered with fresh rose-leaves, 
lay almost at the intruder’s foot. 
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Beneath the fragrant layer, her head 
supported on a floating rest, lay a 
sleeping woman. Only her head and 
the white wonder of her shoulders 
rose above the cool water, tiny ripples 
now and again running over the 
leaves as they stirred under her softly 
heaving breast. 

Kill! As though some devil 
lurked in the quiet chamber, the 
words whispered themselves to the 
watcher. Her fingers clasped the 
Cardinal’s crucifix. 

As she looked, motionless as the 
hunter who has at last tracked down 
his prey, the face with its sleeping eyes 
grew distorted, the dewy lips writhed 
as the lips of the victim of the Ori- 
cellari had writhed in their death- 
scream, and to her fancy the rose leaves 
took the semblance of a sea of blood. 

A ray of light, falling from one 
of the star-shaped orifices of the 
ceiling, flickered on something in 
the girl’s fingers; a blade stole out 
beneath the limbs of the Christ. 

The loveliness of the face on the 
floating pillow was magnified tenfold 
by the passion of jealousy that shook 
the watching woman from head to 
heel. Surely Mark Talbot must be 
more than mortal man if in the end 
such beauty would not lay its spells 
on him. The eyes of hate gloated 
over each charm, the fingers of hate 
itched for them. Xwdl! Was there 
indeed a sin in the word, a sin in 
a swift downward stroke, more than 
in the blow to free the wood from 
some poisonous coiling serpent ? Blood 
for blood, for the blood of slaughtered 
Pietro ! 

Fiamma crouched lower. The 
woman slept on, as she would sleep 
till the Angel’s trumpet struck life 
into the white wicked body. 

Fiamma raised her arm. No sin! 
Right’s right and wrong’s wrong, and 
the lover is no true lover who will 
spell the one into the other. 
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Had a voice pealed across the 
scented chamber, shattering thesilence? 
Between the hungry eyes and the 
sleeping beauty memory flashed the 
honest face of Mark Talbot. 

With a sob that grated on the 
stillness Fiamma leaped erect, driving 
the dagger home to its sheath in the 
crucifix, which she clasped to her 
breast in a swift thanksgiving that 
no act of hers had made her unworthy 
of a good man’s love. Her impetuous 
movement broke the slumber in the 
alcove: the sleeping eyelids quivered ; 
life drew into Bianca’s face ; the eyes 
opened. Slowly the spell of terror 
worked. The water lapped over the 
petals, drifting this way and that 
under the convulsive shivering of the 
limbs beneath. Shrinkingly, heavily, 
the woman rose upwards, like some 
hopeless soul at the dreadful summons 
rising from the grave. “ Itis Pietro!” 
The words hissed through the silence. 

“ Harlot! Murderess!” The doom 
of the beryl leaped to Fiamma’s lips, 
as with the sternness of an avenging 
angel she towered over the naked 
creature quivering in the furthest 
corner of the bath. “ What hindered 
it, vile thing, that while you slept, I 
did not plunge this dagger into the 
foul heart in that white side, and fling 
you weighted with your sin into the 
hell yawning for your like, as you in 
cold blood thought to send a hus- 
band ? ” 

“Pietro! It is Pietro!” shuddered 
the other. “ Pietro come to haunt 
me, as when his face smote upon the 
air last night, when the spirits of the 
beryl showed themselves angry with 
me. Oh, have mercy! Take those 
terrible eyes off me ; they burn, they 
burn, I say!” 

“ No ghost, woman, but living flesh 
and blood!” returned Fiamma, with 
the scorn she felt for the other’s 
frenzy of fear vibrating in her voice. 
Bianca gasped. Yet as though the 
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avowal brought with it some hint of 
a vulnerable enemy, she slid with a 
seductive suggestion of flight further 
beneath the rose-leaves, her brilliant 
eyes fixed upon Fiamma still. “ No 
ghost!” she whispered. ‘“ Was there 
truth then in the story of a charmed 
coat of mail—” she broke off panting. 
“Yet I myself saw you lying dead 
when [her voice sank with awe] you 
bled at my touch !” 

“You saw not me,” returned Fiamma 
firmly, a reckless gleam kindling in 
the hazel eyes. She made a swift step 
forward, her brown fingers grasping 
roughly at the fair rounded arm flung 
upwards. Under the relentless pres- 
sure Bianca shuddered, gazing with 
pouting pity at the reddened dints 
left in the soft flesh. “No ghost’s 
grip that!” she murmured. “ Ah 
Pietro, you used to press kisses on 
that arm.” She stole a furtive glance 
upwards. “ By what miracle did the 
grave give up its tenant?” 

“That matters little to you,” inter- 
rupted Fiamma. “ Not a whit less 
black is the guilt of the wife who 
sought to trample a murdered hus- 
band under foot to climb by his body 
to a throne!” 

“ Ah, sweet Pietro, no no!” sobbed 
the Capelli, stretching out her arms 
cajolingly: “none wept as I when 
Cecco’s daggers had wrought—” 

“Liar!” again broke in Fiamma. 
“Was I not by you in the Oricellari 
when the Florentine himself twitted 
you with the treachery of Judas, as 
you hounded your hirelings on my 
slot?” 

In deadly fear the Capelli stretched 
out her hands as though to ward off 
the judgment of Fiamma’s eyes. For 
the present at least she was no more 
dangerous than the snake with the 
poison-fangs powerless under the 
charmer’s grip. “ Mercy!” she sobbed. 
“Tt must be through Cassandra’s 
sorceries that you can thus walk in- 
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visible, and that your double, blown 
out of the breath of fiends, can gull 
all witnesses. Oh, I am ruined, yet I 
swear to the Virgin, I deemed myself 
as honestly widow—” 

“As you were an honest wife! 
Yet since the Grand Duke was gene- 
rous enough to forgive you the crime 
of having a husband, perhaps even 
now, when he knows that Pietro 
Bonaventuri—” 

“ Mercy ! Mercy!” cried the other, 
flinging herself towards her tormentor. 
“T repent! I repent! Betray me not! 
Have mercy !” 

Fiamma surveyed the lovely kneel- 
ing figure veiled in its falling fair 
hair. “ Mercy! There is none even 
in the Cross for such as you, whose 
repentance is but a trick to cheat God 
as you cheat man! If indeed you 


were capable of repentance, you would 
make it manifest by deeds, not by 
empty words.” 

“T will! I will do anything. 


Only 
tell me what, what!” 

“Tear up the root of the sin which 
has borne such deadly fruit,” Fiamma 
answered unflinchingly. ‘“ Forsake 
your paramour. ” 

Into the turquoise eyes, clouded 
with fear as they were, crept a depre- 
cating smile. ‘Sweet friend, bethink 
you! Bones of holy Mark, you drive 
too hard a bargain! What of your- 
self, little husband, is there no little 
story you could whisper through the 
lattice of a confessional that the 
saints would cry Fie / to?” 

The insufferable insinuating smile, 
smirching a dead brother, kindled a 
flame in Fiamma’s blood. “ Bones of 
holy Mark, the bargain’s worth some- 
thing!” she jeered. “Tongue of holy 
Mark, if you do not close with it, to- 
morrow Duke Francesco will learn 
that the pretty Duchess,—who is not 
Duchess yet—had a second string to 
her bow in the shape of a living hus- 
band, with whom she thought to live 
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merrily on her widow’s dowry, when 
one of Cassandra’s phials had taught 
the Grand Duke that trick of turning 
into a ghost.” 

“No, no, no!” almost shrieked the 
Capelli, clutching at the drifting rose- 
leaves. “ Betray me not! Qh, be- 
tray me not, good Pietro, betray me 
not to such vengeance as Cecco would 
take if he thought me false! "Twas 
but the night before I journeyed from 
Florence that he forced me to swear, 
with God’s body between my palms, 
that I myself had seen you dead; 
he would trust in no oaths of hired 
bravoes, quoth he.” She plucked 
with relentless fingers at her own soft 
skin, thinking with gnawing rage of 
that morning’s orders by which she 
herself had banished all human pre- 
sence from her. “I will do your 
pleasure when I know it,” she pro- 
mised, softening her voice to a cooing 
murmur which sent a shudder of 
aversion over her hearer; “all your 
pleasure, Pietro, all!” 

A lovely gesture of white arms 
completed the sentence. Bewitching 
as Aphrodite she lay in the dim 
chamber, half revealed and half con- 
cealed under the fragrant leaves, her 
eyes languishing on the stern young 
face. Fiamma’s hands clenched in 
a longing to strike the fairness that 
dared to look innocence, the lips that 
were the portals of evil thoughts, 
the eyes that could smile on midnight 
murder. 

Into those blue shallow eyes had 
crept a certain puzzle. This Pietro 
Bonaventuri, with the coldness of a 
Saint Anthony, came as a stranger ; 
the Pietro of old was not one to 
forget a fair woman in an enemy. 
For a moment the time when her first 
lover’s arms had held paradise for the 
gold-curled Venetian girl drifted a 
last wave out of its ebb over Bianca. 
“Pietro mine,” she whispered, “ my 
lips are sweet still.” 
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The sweetness of the roses seemed 
to flood the chamber, sweet and crim- 
son as the roses lips pouted to receive 
a kiss that should plunge like the bee 
into the heart of the blossom. No 
change came to the lips as the seconds 
passed, but when a crimson petal 
rested like a blood-stain on the out- 
flung hand, the hatred of a mortified 
woman had sprung into poisonous life. 

Fiamma’s voice jarred suddenly on 
the silence. “Listen then to my plea- 
sure,” she said. “If you have no 
fancy to share our secret with the 
Grand Duke, you will leave Venice 
secretly and in haste.” 

“ Leave Venice ? 
pose?” 

“That the Florentine may taste the 
world a wilderness,” sneered Fiamma. 
“In the winter good money is often 
paid down for a rose, because it 
may no longer be had for the gather- 
ing.” 

A smirk of vanity came to the 
Capelli’s lips. “Good Pietro, it would 
be wasted trouble. Cecco would 
pull down every house in the town 
I harboured in, rather than that I 
should escape him. This poor face is 
more to him than his stately city 
with its towers—” 

“Yet there are moments when 
Duke Cecco thinks that the raising 
a wanton to reign at his side is a 
heavy price to pay for a fair face,” 
Fiamma interrupted, seeing by the 
Capelli’s instant pallor that the words 
had told. “Think you that you 
would ever prank it as Grand 
Duchess, if he could prove—prove, 
look you—to the Ten, that you were 
no white innocence for St. Mark to 
champion, but a damaged piece of 
goods that must go cheap to the 
bidder ?” 

Bianca shrank. “Denouncement to 
the Ten while I am in their power 
would mean death,” she whispered 
despairingly to herself. ‘My father 
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would be the first to drop my name 
into the Lion’s Mouth, if there was 
no chance of covering the scandal to 
his house with the mantle of a 
Grand Duchess.” 

“And to win such a mantle is 
worth a journey to Rome,” Fiamma 
went on, speaking the words with 
entire steadiness, though it seemed 
to her that even the unobservant 
Bianca must notice her madly heav- 
ing breast. 

“To Rome?” 

“ Aye; only in Rome will you be 
in safety from the Grand Duke’s 
pursuit while trusty agents drive my 
bargain with him.” 

The listening woman started up on 
her elbow. “ Death’s claws, you 
would betray me after all!” 

“Tis no betrayal. When you and 
I are both beyond his vengeance, 
and he learns that only by acceding 
to my terms can he so much as hear 
of your whereabouts, I wager he will 
prove an eager purchaser and make 
it worth while to lose a wife. The 
game henceforth lies with yourself ; 
my ends once gained you'll have your 
own fortune to make or mar. I am 
ready to swear by my manhood that 
Duke Cecco will wink at a false oath 
(which, after all, but himself will 
know of) rather than lose sight of 
his Venetian for ever. By withhold- 
ing yourself, you will heat his passion 
sevenfold. In Rome you will be in 
the one place that the Duke would 
not dare to threaten with his con- 
dottiere ; and once beyond the clutch 
of the Ten you can afford to play him 
as you would play a trout. In two 
words, he has you on these terms of 
mine, or on no others.” Heaping 
her arguments together Fiamma spoke 
with growing fire, conscious of a 
terrible fear lest the flimsiness of the 
decoy should be apparent to the 
Capelli. Something of the terror 
had faded out of Bianca’s face, and 
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passing thoughts like drifting keels 
were tracing furrows between the 
pencilled brows ; she must be hurried, 
driven to instant resolution. ‘ You’ve 
played and lost, little wife,” cried 
Fiamma. “By the token that the 
bronze Vulcans in the Procurazie are 
hammering the already half-forged 
day out on their anvil, you’ve not 
many more moments to lose before 
orying Done !” 

A half insolent smile wavered in 
the other’s eyes. ‘You were ever 
one to boast, Pietro,” she murmured 
petulantly. “Do you remember with 
what tales you lured me from Venice, 
to find out too late that rats and 
mice were the only retainers that 
scampered over your floors, and that 
the stars alone were the wax-lights 
in silver sconces that lit up the 
chambers? Were I to cry as many 
defiances as there are rose-leaves in 
this bath you could have no means 
of chastising me till you leave this 
palace behind you.” 

An involuntary listening turn of 
the fair head suggested to Fiamma’s 
strained perceptions that the Capelli 


was talking against time. “ Art 
waiting on the apothecary, ma- 
donna?” she jibed suddenly. “Think 


you that you and he are likely to 
prove as strong a team as Pietro 
and—Cassandra?” 

With a sudden scream Bianca 
flung herself forward, catching wildly 
at Fiamma’s feet. “ Pietro, Pietro, 
set not Cassandra on me!” she im- 
plored. “I will obey, will start 
Romewards to-morrow! Ah, now 
indeed I begin to read last night 
correctly; the crooked faggot of a 
witch wished my death as Cecco 
wished for yours. May Jews spit 
on her grave! At this very instant 
this chamber may be reflected in her 
great silver mirror; even now at 
your secret pleasure she may be speed- 
ing some familiar of her to round all, 








all, into the Duke’s ears! Recall the 
wish, Pietro! I swear by my soul 
that to-morrow shall find me on the 
road to Rome !” 

Fiamma had won. The pawn, 
moved by fate, chance, rather than 
skill, had checked the queen in her 
successful march across the board of 
circumstance. Yet almost in the 
moment of triumph the thought of 
the tryst she had given Talbot leaped 
awake, 

“ Listen,” she said, contemptuously 
stirring the grovelling woman with 
her foot. “You, my beauty, have 
learned the trick of a palace-door 
unlatched and a noiseless toe on the 
stair; before now Venice has seen 
you vanish like a ghost at cock-crow. 
Till Bologna you had best travel 
alone; Bologna shall be the first 
stage of your journey.” 

She thought rapidly. The tryst 
once snatched, an evasion from 
Venice, by means of one of the salt- 
barges plying over the lagoons, 
would be easily accomplished; the 
night would find her among the 
mountains, and, this time not forced 
to turn aside, she could reach 
Florence in ample time to give an 
account of herself to the Cardinal. 
Fate might do as she would then 
with the  perjured murderess ; 
Fiamma would have fulfilled her 
pledge, would have freed herself to 
go with her lover towards happiness 
in the faraway island throned on the 
cold grey sea. Her heart moved 
with longing towards the days that 
were still in the bud, towards the 
kisses that were yet unkissed, to- 
wards the laughter and tears that 
sparkled dimly for her through the 
mists of the future. Friends with 
veiled faces seemed to hold out 
beckoning hands ; children’s footfalls 
seemed to patter through the home some- 
where already awaiting its lady; the 
intoxication of the unknown stirred 
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among the possibilities of her soul with 
a lovely promise, like spring sap in 
burgeoning branches, a promise with 
Mark Talbot’s love for pledge ! 

“ Bologna then,” the Capelli’s voice 
broke the dream. “Old Rafaella 
will meet you by St. Petronio, to 
guide you to my lodging there, 
though the crone will give you a 
backward blessing for delaying her 
nurseling in the path to fortune.” 

“Dainty steps, dainty shoes!” 
Fiamma retorted. “ Better to pick 
one’s steps slowly than to fall into 
the mire. See that you loiter not on 
your travel,” she finished, with a 
mocking gesture of farewell, “for 
awe of the Ten, for fear of mad 
Cecco, and for love of your own 
skin |” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As the girl’s steps ceased to sound 
across the anteroom the Capelli 
sprang to her feet, shaking clenched 
fists above a face contorted with 
fury. With feverish haste she darted 
from the alcove, wrapping herself in 
a loose robe of saffron-dyed silk over 
which her curly hair fell like tangled 
sunbeams. The palace, turned by 
the spell of the siesta into that of 


the Sleeping Beauty, offered no 
inconvenient ear or eye to its 
mistress’s wanderings. She sped 


noiselessly up-stairs till, scarcely 
pausing to knock at a closed door, 
she stole, with a finger pressed on 
her scarlet lip, into the room behind 
it. 

Mark Talbot, kneeling over a valise 
which he was rapidly filling with 
articles strewing the floor about him, 
turned his head carelessly, to spring 
to his feet at the unexpected appari- 
tion. Notwithstanding her mortal 
haste, the Capelli’s eyes dwelt approv- 
ingly on the upright stalwart figure, 
with the man’s grace of trained 





muscle in every limb. Involuntarily 
she shook the shining curls about 
her face, even as she grasped his arm 
with her dimpled fingers. “Good 
signore Englishman, you are bound 
by your country’s patron saint to 
help a woman at her need!” Too 
astonished to find words, Talbot gazed 
at her in silence, as Bianca went on, 
in growing eagerness which gave her 
cautious whispers the effect of a 
snake’s hisses. “You are the one 
soul in this palace I dare trust in. 
You know what lives we Venetian 
women lead, with a spy and a sus- 
picion in every moment, that the 
breath of scandal is surer death 
to us than that of the pestilence. 
Therefore I come to you to help me ; 
one is even now leaving the palace 
whom to-morrow’s sunshine must find 
cold.” With a gliding haste still 
in her movements, she drew Talbot 
to the door, hurrying along over the 
way which she had come. Passive 
with bewilderment the Englishman 
followed, over the threshold of her 
own apartments with their dainty 
toilet-litter and the fragrance of rose- 
leaves. Pushing the hangings aside, 
the woman revealed a small window, 
set in the thickness of the wall, over- 
looking the broad silver streak of the 
great canal. “To pleasure me, only 
child and spoiled daughter, my father 
long since let this window be made, 
that I might at least look on the gay 
life of the world outside, in which 
we poor pretty ones, jailed in our 
greatness, must take no part. I will 
show you the form of him of whom 
you must rid me; he will scarcely 
have left the palace yet.” 

With a deep breath and a half 
laugh, Talbot gently pushed the small 
insistent hand from his shoulder. 
“ Faith ! madonna, I am no physician 
to kill men with whom I have no 
quarrel.” 

The cruel eagerness in the face 
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beside him lost nothing at his words. 
“T tell you he must die that I may 
live,” the Capelli breathed, her eyes 
searching the stream. Kneeling on 
one knee she crouched, the fair head 
leaning against an arm from the 
whiteness of which the sleeve had 
fallen like a sheath from some long 
lily-bud, her attitude supple as some 
sleek-skinned creature scenting its 
prey. A shudder of aversion ran over 
the young man, as the pretty head 
bent sidewards, brushing his hand 
with its curls. “Some lonely water- 
way,—a gondola wrecked under blind 
walls—a woman,—and a reward !” 

Involuntarily Mark Talbot drew 
back as the purring voice melted into 
a pause. For the second time that 
day the Capelli must experience her 
charms foiled by indifference. 

The plaintive cry of the seagulls 
swelled into a harsh scream as the 
birds rose in flight before the ripples 
which told of some advancing prow 
troubling the still water. A sudden 
thrill stirred Mark Talbot’s veins, as 
into the sunshine shot Fiamma, oared 
by the snail-gatherer. The strong 
white light threw up her upright pose, 
the brave pure profile, the dignity 
which Talbot now recognised as vir- 
ginal pervading the whole lithe crea- 
ture. Foran instant thus,—and then 
a gondola, beaked like a bird of prey, 
sprang out upon the canal, the glance 
of the man within leaping in recog- 
nition upon Fiamma. An evil satis- 
faction lit the dark face turned in 
swift order to his gondolier, who with 
a skilful sweep of his pole altered the 
craft’s course, sending it crashing 
forward upon the little shallop. But 
the prey was not snared yet. Swifter 
and lighter than the gondola, the 
canoe sped forward, shivering like a 
race-horse under the lash. With the 
wheel of a heron baffling its prey it 
doubled, vanished into a handy side- 
stream, the ripple of its wake cleaving 


into the arrowhead of the pursuer’s 
rush, 

The woman kneeling beside Mark 
Talbot struck her hands together in 
a gesture of childlike glee. “ Lost 
and won! won and lost!” she cried, 
with her soft cruel laugh. “Tommaso 
Mocenigo is one to pay a stray grudge 
of his liberally enough to wipe off 
other scores also. That my enemy 
should be his as well is good fortune, 
for which I will give my wedding- 
robes to the Virgin of the New Sal- 
vation for a dress for her festas /” 

“Such a dress will transform the 
Virgin of Venice in the sight of all 
men,” observed Talbot with a fine 
sneer. He had stood like iron through 
the brief scene flashed before him as in 
a magic mirror, the steely glint in his 
eyes telling nothing of the fear which 
loosened his knees, and seemed to 
turn the life in him into water. Now 
even while the peril of the girl he 
loved gripped his throat, waking a 
resolve that in case of the worst her 
murderer should learn how a Talbot 
mastiff turns to bay, he swung on his 
heel with a light smile for the blue 
eyes beside him. “ Your friend is 
like to be the gallant who once before 
skipped through Mocenigo’s fingers, 
itching as they were to avenge an 
insult offered to his wife’s cappa. 
Mocenigo has scarce patience to 
think of the saucy model who made 
a Carnival mock at him for letting 
the enemy, whom he had run to earth 
entering some old church, escape with 
so little hurry as to take toll of the 
same model’s lips. What think you, 
madonna; if Mocenigo do not end 
the chase to-day with his stiletto, will 
he hound the Ten on the track ?” 

“The Ten!” Bianca repeated in a 
whisper. The colour ebbed from her 
face as she stood, pressing her hands 
on her temples. “Now St. Marco 
help the daughter he is about to own 
in the face of Venice, for the dogs are 
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on her!” She paused before the 
cabinet, shaking into her pink palm 
powder from a small tortoise-shell 
casket, and swallowed it greedily. 
“There, my head clears,” she said. 
“There has been a mist on my senses 
all the morning, and still the poticary 
tarries as though riding hither on a 
snail. If it had not been for yon 
electuary which a Jew-man long since 
furnished me with, the priests might 
by now have fallen to work on my 
misereres.” She laid a burning hand 
on Talbot’s arm. “ Let one refusal to 
serve me be enough for a morning,” 
she whispered, this time in too deadly 
earnest to remember her feminine 
coquetries. “In truth, I am between 
Marco and Todaro,”—the Venetian 
cant for rival perplexities sounded 
oddly in the Tuscan which the future 
Grand Duchess studiously affected. 
“T am lost if the Ten come to speech 
with him whom we have seen but 
now.” 

A comprehension of Fiamma’s 
strange masquerade germinated in 
Talbot’s brain, affording the clue to 
the Capelli’s agitation. “Count on 
me for what a man can do who, being 
neither Moses nor Italian, fears to 
break all or any of the Command- 
ments,” he responded quickly, witHPan 
eagerness born of his need to be gone 
to Fiamma’s championship. 

A satisfied glitter came to the eyes 
fastened on his, the greeting of an 
insatiable vanity to a fancied success. 
“Follow up his track,—watch how he 
fares with Mocenigo!” the woman 
panted. “Swear to me, by whatever 
you hold most sacred, that you will 
bring me back the truth !” 

“T swear, by the soul of her I 
love,” Talbot answered. Heedless of 
her detaining gesture, he was already 
half-way down the marble staircase ; 
in a twinkling he was in a gondola, 
plunging up the stream into which 
the chase had vanished. And it had 
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vanished! Erratic and intent as the 
seagulls, Talbot’s boat beat up and 
down the waters, darting this way and 
that on the smallest floating indica- 
tion of what the water might have 
to bring. As the day wore on a 
foreboding came to him, blighting the 
hopes that had unfolded that morn- 
ing, as the blast of the tramontana 
blights the young promise of leaf and 
blossom. His brave heart sickened 
at the sliding canals, the blue silence 
of the sky, and the whole golden day 
seemed to him sated with a hideous 
deed. 

But to Fiamma the remembrance 
of the morning came as an elixir, 
vivifying her beyond any thought of 
danger. Such a morning had been 
a fit prelude to her victorious noon ; 
the day could die in no dismal close, 
she had thought, even when the 
enemy whom she recognised at the 
first glimpse crashed on her like a 
thunderbolt from a quiet sky. The 
stimulus of excitement lifted her still 
further above the peril, as she per- 
ceived her little craft to be nimbler 
on the water than the longer gondola, 
the oars in the Jew’s hands winging 
their course. From the stream into 
which it had first sped the boat 
swung into another, then into a third, 
paring the corners so sharply as to 
shake off the pursuer. A sign from 
the oarsman made Fiamma crouch 
hastily, the boat darting across the 
stream, to leap into the blackness of 
water brooding amid a forest of 
piles, supporting a block of buildings, 
with an effect of rotting down- 
wards into its fleshless skeleton, 
while the carved galleries and pointed 
arches leaned towards their watery 
reflections as a consumptive might 
in a mirror trace the stages of decay. 
With an anxious glance at the tell- 
tale ripples, the snail-gatherer stepped 
on to one of the beams, and beckoned 
Fiamma with impatient fingers. The 
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girl sprang up beside him, aiding in 
the vigorous push which sent the boat 
floating through the piles to the canal 
opposite that through which they had 
entered. "Twas not a moment too 
soon ; already the plash of a gondo- 
lier’s pole struck on the throbbing 
hearts; the dumb ripples had told 
a traitor’s story. 

Shortening his gaberdine, the Jew 
crept upwards towards the mass of 
warehouse above, challenging the 
slimy foothold of the beams with 
the skill of practice. More than once 
the smooth brown wrist of the moun- 
tain-bred Fiamma was debtor to the 
knotty grip that caught at it, steady- 
ing the upward-straining girl when 
knee and fingers had slipped. Up 
among the piles they climbed, things 
bred of darkness and decay moving 
at their approach, the water below 
heaving for the prey that a careless 
step would send into its sluggish 
depths. 

A beam laced with green weed 
was under the stealthy feet, when the 
snail-gatherer stopped short, by slow 
inches laying his body along its 
length. Fiamma, instinctively imi- 
tating, felt the fabric of the piles 
vibrate through the whole like a 
spider’s web, under the concussion of 
a boat below with one of the out- 
lying timbers. The gondola had 
read the story of the ripples. Steer- 
ing carefully the pursuers had glided 
under the mouldering buildings; a 
curse of triumph escaped on the 
stillness; the boat drifting ahead 
had been sighted. 

But the beam on which two human 
bodies cowered would fain pay its 
teind to the water whose livery 


it wore. Fiamma, dizzy with long 
hunger and sleeplessness, felt her 
position precarious on the slimy 


wood ; she pressed her hands tighter 
on its edges till, loosed by the touch, 
a barnacle fell, 


straight into the 





gondola at that instant directly 
underneath. 

At the tiny plop Mocenigo glanced 
up. White against the darkness he 
saw the face which he sought. 

Quick as he, the Jew had grasped 
the situation. Regaining his feet, 
he almost dragged Fiamma to hers, 
signing upwards, Onwards, upwards 
again, the girl began to perceive that 
the timbers formed a rough stairway, 
not trodden, it was evident, by her 
conductor for the first time. And 
beneath them, their gondola made 
fast, their hunters were climbing too. 

Slow, difficult as the breaths of 
the dying, the steps crept forward, 
to Fiamma’s excitement each one 
taken by the men below falling like 
drops of molten lead on her brain. 
But the Jew and she had had too 
much start for their track to guide 
their enemies, who again and again 
were forced to turn back upon their 
toilsome path. Only the gondolier 
was persisting now ; his master, shud- 
dering at the patience of the waiting 
water, had returned to the boat. 

A small black square showed it- 
self suddenly upon the dun twilight 
of the beams above them. The 
snail-gatherer climbed straight for it, 
Fiamma close on his heels, before 
she had made it out to be a trap- 
door, giving entrance to the solid 
flooring above. A _ ravelled rope 
dangled over the edge, which the 
Jew tested by a vigorous pull before 
swinging himself up by it, Fiamma 
the next instant clambering after 
him. The Cardinal’s crucifix flashed 
unsheathed in her hand as she bent 
over the rope to rapidly sever it. 

The Jewsmiled grimly. “’ Tis but 
seldom Jesus Ben-Joseph lends him- 
self to help the weak against the 
strong,” he muttered in his beard. 
“The want of the rope will keep the 
uncircumcised from our throats for 
some moments longer.” 
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Breathlessly the fugitives hurried 
on, their foot-falls muffled on the dust, 
time’s shroud of the dead past that 
had once lived in the silent dwellings. 
As a man in a dream flies through 
unfamiliar chambers, striving to bar 


entrance to the unknown horror 


hounding on his track, so the flight 
appeared to Fiamma, feverishly help- 
ing her companion to close doors with 
their long unused bars at intervals. 

The Jew spoke at last, venturing 
to pause for breath. “Though the 
plan of these warehouses is as subtle 
as the Wilderness of Ziph, yet Car- 
nation will see that not a jot of their 
windings has escaped from my memory 
since the days when I used to guide 
my master, as you to-day, to the low- 
born wife to whom his proud house 
would have sent Azrael, Angel of 
Death, as welcomer from them. 
Thanks to Father Abrahan,” he 
added, “that once more I have out- 
witted the Christian dog!” 

“ How, am not I a Christian dog?” 
Fiamma interrupted, smiling. 

“Truly there are Christians and 
Christians,” the Jew answered. 
“Both tribes speak the shibboleth 
and worship the symbol on your 
breast, but there is a difference. Is 
it not Christians who chain us, like 
dogs within their kennel, into our 
ghetto at sunset, who strip us like 
ewes that our gold may run into 
their caskets, who force us to blazon 
the badge of ignominy on our gar- 
ments as a hound must bear the 
murdered chick about his neck in 
token of his trespass? By Him Who 
is nameless, the god whom such 
Christians worship is well figured by 
that there on your breast, a merciless 
dagger lurking under the love and 
meekness flaunted in the eyes of men.” 

Fiamma knelt down suddenly, in- 
terrupting his last words. She laid 
her ear to the dusty flooring. “ They 
come !” she whispered. 


“Tt will be but to smoke out an 
empty hive,” the Jew finished reas- 
suringly. Under his heel a board 
slid back; Fiamma dropping after 
him into the narrow passage thus 
revealed, unexpectedly recognised it 
as one of those which Carnation had 
laid bare on a previous evening. 

“ Best that we part here,” said the 
snail-gatherer, closing the spring. 
“You cannot go astray if you bear 
in mind to take the left at the turn- 
ings; a few moments will bring you 
into Carnation’s lodging, and the way 
is already open to you. As for me, 
it will be for the safety of both of 
us that the barges which spy on the 
ghetto night and day should see me 
return from my trade at the usual 
hour, for which the pass that per- 
mits me to go to and fro in Venice 
within certain limits of time is made 
out.” 

“T fear you have risked yourself 
for a Christian,” Fiamma began 
impulsively. The Jew’s eyes rested 
on her with a certain kindliness as 
though appreciating the human sym- 
pathy of her tone. The education of 
the girl had lagged behind its times ; 
caste prejudice, the self-worship recog- 
nised by culture as due to humanity, 
the reverence which would remove 
the teaching of the Gospels from the 
defilement of daily life, were things 
unknown to its ignorance. The 
Christianity of the mountain village 
smelt of Galilee. 

“No risk,” replied the snail-gatherer 
at last. “On the Grand Canal my 
back was turned to your assailants, 
and to look for an unknown Jew in 
the ghetto would be to search for any 
one bean in the bean field. As for 
the boat, a thousand like it swim in 
the lagoons daily.” 

“Then buy yourself another,” re- 
turned Fiamma, plunging her hand 
into the purse at her belt. 

The Jew took the gold piece which 
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she held out. ‘“Gold’s not needed 
between us two,” he remarked. “ As 
I look on you, slender and rounded 
as a birchtree’s column, dark curls, 
dark bright eyes, I think I see the 
young gallant of the mountains who 
squired a crazed woman and a dead 
babe to a place of safety. All in 
my power I would do, and gladly, for 
one whom my mistress Carnation bids 
me serve, but the last drop of my 
blood I would shed for one who 
showed kindness to the daughter 


maddened by men’s cruelty.” 
How did you 


“Your daughter ? 
hear what you say?” 

“The world is small and our people 
go to the four corners thereof,” the 
snail-gatherer replied, his voice fading 
from its fervid tone. ‘“ Bear in mind, 
to the left,” he added, as he turned 
from her. “ Fear nothing; by now 
the stomach of our pursuers is full 
to loathing of the emptiness of these 
warehouses. I will descend to the 
church where Carnation sits to the 
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painter; are not men and women 
of my race driven even by blows of 
the whip to frequent such places?” 

Fiamma turned dreamily in the 
direction indicated. Alone at last, 
her thought strayed in a happy reverie 
on love’s mountains, whence the 
work-day world is seen dwarfed to 
insignificance, the air of the country 
blowing fresh and strong about brows 
heated in life’s highways. Slowly, 
with bent head, she passed onwards, 
only partially roused at last by her 
foot striking against a latched door- 
way. 

With lips still softly smiling, the 
girl pushed it open, to find a curtain 
of purple velvet shrouding the en- 
trance. Under her hand it slid with 
a little jangle back upon its rings, 
and as she entered a chamber with 
a large window, a woman, half- 
shrouded in a mantle of golden hair, 
turned her passionate gaze towards 
her. “It is Pietro!” The words 
thrilled yearningly through the silence. 


(To be continued. ) 
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MYSTIC MARRIAGES. 


Ove of the most significant signs of 
the age is the widespread conviction 
that we are slowly approaching a time 
when the higher part of our being 
will not only be more fully developed, 
but will have to be more seriously 
recognised as a factor in our daily 
lives and in the laws and institutions 
which govern it; and there are, as 
there always must be, two schools of 
thought which approach the problem 
from different points of view, the 
radical and conservative principles 
being not necessarily confined to poli- 
tics only. 

But with all due respect for the 
well-meaning men and women who 
devote their leisure, and sometimes 
their lives, to the furtherance of a 
cause which to them seems of su- 
premest importance, one may venture 
to hint that great problems affecting 
the happiness and well-being of the 
human race are not as a rule taken 
up quite soberly. It is of course a 
commonplace to say that without 
enthusiasm as a motive power nothing 
great will ever be achieved, and pas- 
sionate zeal is natural when immense 
and far-reaching interests are involved ; 
but enthusiasts will always look with 
an unfriendly eye on the useful and 
necessary safety-valve and regulator, 
though its interest in the cause may 
be just as great and genuine. In all 
questions concerning the relations of 
the sexes, for instance, this anta- 
gonism for the same purpose, if the 
phrase be admissible, this working 
together by different means for the 
same end, is unavvidable, curiously 
enough, as a consequence of the very 
traits of character which most clearly 


differentiate the sexes. No one will 
deny that women are more enthu- 
siastic than men, or will refuse to 
admit that men are not so easily 
carried away, and more soberly weigh 
consequences. For this reason no 
man of serious thought, let him be 
the greatest champion of the cause, 
will ever go quite the length of those 
for whom he pleads and whose cause 
is dear to him. 

Perhaps the spiritual element is 
weaker in man; perhaps his animal 
instincts are stronger owing to greater 
physical strength ; but constituted as 
he is, no man in his right senses could 
ever have invented the Mystic Mar- 
riage: the conception is too truly 
feminine, illogical and without the 
possibility of compromise. And this 
is where the difference between the 
two schools we have spoken of shows 
most clearly ; it is not by disregarding 
inevitable laws and forces of Nature 
that we can hope to improve any 
human institutions. The weak point 
of the Radical school is the impossi- 
bility (dear to the reforming mind) of 
uprooting a law of Nature, of destroy- 
ing it root and branch by a manifesto 
or a resolution in Council. 

If it could be done, the wisdom 
might still be doubtful. The fair and 
romantic advocates of this newest of 
new departures would have us believe 
that they have thought the matter 
out, that they are convinced of their 
own power of preserving an equili- 
brium, and of playing successfully 
with a law which is as relentless and 
irresistible as the law of gravitation. 
What can be done with practice in 
that line is shown by Paul Cinque- 
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valli, but men and women are not 
supposed to go through the severe 
preliminary training that is required. 
At a given moment, without warning, 
they meet their fate and are expected 
to be able to hold the cup of wine 
of life upside down. When the wine 
is spilled and the cup is broken, one 
of the contracting parties goes to a 
magistrate and claims a divorce on 
the ground of inequality of dexterity. 
When the official fails to see the 
point, the aggrieved lady “ee ° 
sees that she is fast in the network 
of regulations woven about women by 
men,—iniquitous laws, because the 
gift of the body without the soul is 
always hateful and unclean 

Hilda goes alone in a rowing-boat, 
and when she is far out to sea, 
springs overboard and ”—strange to 
say, where physical laws are of so 
little account—unexpectedly “ drowns 
herself!” This, if we are to believe 
Marcel Prevost, is how such mystic 
marriages sometimes end. Hilda, poor 
soul, might just as reasonably have 
expected to remain floating for ever 
on the sea. 

Hilda, as the name implies, was a 
mystic Scandinavian maiden, inciden- 
tally used by Marcel Prevost in his 
novel, Frépérigue, for the purpose 
of pointing the moral (if there be any 
in it), and adorning the tale of these 
singular unions. Hilda ran away, as 
more prosaic maidens have done 
before her; it is always a romantic 
proceeding, but under the new dis- 
pensation a decidedly unwise one, for 
she ran away with the man she did 
not love but only esteemed,—probably 
as a brother, this unsatisfactory 
formula being no doubt of world-wide 
use. Not only are Scandinavian 
maidens of fiction highly nervously 
organised, but they are practical as 
well,—up to a certain point. Hilda 
enumerated the conditions upon 
which she gave herself to the man 
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she esteemed. One imagines her 
checking them off on her taper fin- 
gers :—item, we must be all in all 
to one another; item, we must help 
and cheer one another ; item, we must 
be properly married, banns put up, 
for life ;—and then we go on esteem- 
ing each other to the end of the 
chapter, but—not a step beyond 
esteem! We can also imagine how 
difficult it must have been, even for 
a Scandinavian maiden in the twen- 
tieth century, clearly to formulate the 
last item, but it was done somehow. 
In justice to the estimable man, we 
must believe that the lady, being 
naturally nervous, bungled somewhat 
in her explanation, mumbled perhaps 
indistinctly, for when they were 
married, the unfeeling wretch—well, 
we who are not so frankly outspoken 
find it as difficult as Hilda must have 
found it to explain all this properly. 
At any rate there was some unplea- 
santness: both priest and judge (male 
conspirators both) said she was in the 
wrong; and so she went to a world 
where there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage, in the full assurance that 
Mystic Marriages were the proper 
thing, would one day be the rule, and 
would regenerate, though probably 
end, a fallen race,—more than re- 
generating being obviously out of the 
question. 

But the plot of Fripirigue, the 
essence of the new departure, the 
wrecking of a beautiful dream, is a 
Mystic Engagement which does not 
end in marriage because the young 
lady and the young gentleman in 
question, though engaged and very 
much in love, so far forgot themselves 
as to kiss each other in a cab one 
evening. They were both sensible 
enough to understand that this was 
a bad beginning (with a boat and the 
open sea at the end of it), and there- 
fore they reluctantly, and with much 
anguish, parted. Later on the unprin- 
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cipled youth tried hard to seduce 
the girl into an honest every-day 
marriage, but as this would mean (as 
explained before) an iniquitous net- 
work of regulations, she would have 
none of it. She therefore devoted 
her life to a school for young ladies 
in Paris, and we do not know what 
became of the young man; from the 
Feminist point of view this is of no 
consequence. If he survived the 
scorn so liberally heaped on him for 
daring to propose in unromantic 
fashion (three advanced ladies gave 
him a piece of their minds, though he 
only proposed to one !), he must have 
been a very strong young man, and 
may yet have brought his broken 
heart to a more sensible market. 

It would be as ungenerous as it 
would be unjust to treat this delicate 
question in a spirit of levity. The 
comparison of the equilibrium is here 
only used for the purpose of indicat- 
ing a primary difficulty which cannot 
very well be described in plainer or 
more direct language; but a little 
humour can do no harm in what is 
after ‘all a rather sad mixture of 
psycho-physiology. What is now 
commonly known as the Feminist 
Movement began long ago (but with- 
out its present extended aims) as the 
revolt which, for the sake of chrono- 
logy, we may call the Early Shriek, 
a demand for the latchkey and In- 
spectorships of Nuisances, which we 
were all ready to concede. That, 
however, was before the advent of 
Scandinavian and other problem- 
plays and novels which have shaken 
society to its very foundations,—the 
Scandinavian Shriek being quite 
another matter, more spiritual and 
more dangerous by far—leaving us 
face to face with the question whether 
the happy family life of former days, 
with all its inherent defects and 
troubles, can for the future be ad- 
vantageously replaced by the Happy 


Family we are all familiar with when 
cats, mice, and dogs live happily to- 
gether in one cage, in a community 
of interests from which natural 
impulses and appetites have been 
successfully eliminated. 

Plato (it is rather superfluous to 
mention this) was a believer in this 
possibility; it may be more to the 
point to recall the less generally 
known fact that Plato, though he 
lived to be an old man, was never 
married, and had to judge of many 
things by hearsay only. As an ex- 
ponent of the Mystic Marriage, there- 
fore, he would have laboured under 
some disadvantages. Now it is a 
singular fact that many of the fair 
exponents and advocates of the 
Feminist Movement,—who are at- 
tempting the absurdly impossible 
feat of uniting Plato’s idealistic philo- 
sophy, Platonic love in short, with 
the more matter-of-fact and material- 
istic institution of marriage—are also 
unmarried,—so far. We give this 
coincidence for what it is worth. 

Many of us, those who recognise 
women as equals and, with sorrow 
be it spoken, as our superiors in too 
many ways, have been in cordial 
sympathy with the original cry for 
the redress of wrongs under which 
women suffer, even if we could not 
always quite agree with the constantly 
repeated accusation that we, as men, 
had purposely “ woven this network 
of regulations and iniquitous laws” 
with evil intent. It may not have 
occurred to our fair but often hasty 
critics that we may have only acted 
in self-defence, protecting ourselves 
as well as we could in a constitutional 
manner against sovereign power by 
limiting her prerogatives. We are, 
and always have been, in a sufficient 
state of glad and loyal subjection to 
justify the introduction, if we could, 
of a few constitutional safeguards. 
For the rest, we fought for a favour- 
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able glance from sovereign woman ; 
we began sanguinary wars for her 
glove; we wore one of the unseen 
articles of her attire as one of our 
greatest distinctions and glories,— 
and now of course no denunciation 
would be scathing enough if we should 
presume to doubt the practical work- 
ing of this latest proposal, the aboli- 
tion of conjugal rights in marriage, 
or rather, to speak by the card, 
limiting these rights to one of the 
contracting parties only. This is 
what we are asked todo; La Reyne 
le veult: the storm has not yet burst, 
but its grumbling is heard and its 
lightning flashes seen on our mental 
horizon. 

“No,” said Tinka in Frépirique, a 
book which may be taken as a mani- 
festo of the Movement, “no legisla- 
tion in Europe permits of a divorce 
under such circumstances. The re- 
presentative of divine law, like the 
exponent of man’s law, thrusts her 
back, she is in her husband’s power !” 
She did not add, “ We are going to 
change all that,” but she thought it. 
Edith of the Walworth Road, one 
of Marcel Prevost’s apostles (not the 
prettiest but perhaps the most sen- 
sible), was entirely of our mind on 
the point. “ For my own part,” she 
broke out, “I disapprove entirely of 
such marriages. They are dangerous, 
and likely to prove a cause of stum- 
bling. Marriages without . . [Edith 
was plain-spoken] . are papisti- 
cal mummeries; that was the way 
with Aloysius and the blessed Robert 
d’Arbrissel, as they call him. Why 
did Hilda marry if she had made 
up her mind to remain a maid?” 
Feminism is nothing if not frank, 
otherwise such a question, though we 
agree with it, would seem rather a 
bold one for a girl of twenty and 
a Methodist missionary in the Wal- 
worth Road to boot. With all due 


deference be it said, if this is what 
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the Feminist Movement actually 
proposes as a substitute for the 
wretched regulations we have ini- 
quitously woven, we cannot help 
thinking it would be safer to leave 
the weaving just a little longer in 
our hands. 

We lack the delicate perceptions, 
the intuition and touching faith in 
theories of those who would fain 
take our place as legislators, but we 
have some experience. The Radical 
school, with its entirely new depar- 
tures and clean slates, is a dangerous 
guide for a world groping and stum- 
bling painfully and carefully after 
greater perfection, going securely from 
precedent to precedent, never dream- 
ing of trying to drop as a negligeable 
quantity the experience of twenty 
centuries, by uniting the idealistic 
philosophy of ancient Greece with 
the newest of new freaks in a union 
against Nature and reason. To those 
who think otherwise may be recom- 
mended the sapient remark of Ro- 
maine Pirnitz, the leader of the 
new school in Fripérique, made in 
a lucid moment: “ Any system which 
disregards tradition is doomed to 
remain barren.” This undeniable 
truth, when it is applied to the 
theory of the most advanced of her 
School, affords another instance of 
that want of humorous perception 
which is the inherent fault of enthu- 
siasm. Her system in its extreme 
application would remain barren in- 
deed in the original meaning of the 
word. But she was not the first 
inventor of systems to be vexed 
by the annoying incompatibility of 
theory and practice. 

The Preparatory School for Young 
Ladies, advocated in Fréipérique, and 
described in the novel as being fairly 
started on a prosperous career in 
Paris (of all places in the world) has 
for its main object the ideal of making 
women independent of man and of 
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preparing them for the Mystic Mar- 
riage. So far, so good: the girls are 
taught carpentering, paper-hanging, 
and suchlike pleasant avocations ; 
mentally they are trained in the 
proper scorn of man and in the rule 
of three, geography, purity, and the 
musical glasses, and the curriculum 
being finished, they are independent 
members of the human race and can 
put their terms, as Hilda did,—‘“a 
partnership for life, share and share 
alike, undying esteem and friendship, 
but no more!” It did not work well 
in the case of Hilda; it all ended in 
a watery grave ; but we know she had 
no training, though it is not stated 
in the prospectus of the school what 
exactly should be done if one of the 
partners did not abide by the articles 
of partnership. It is an awful 
thought, which one tries to banish 
from one’s mind; but seeing that 
man is what he is, ought not swim- 
ming to be taught in that school? 

There are of course no means of 
finding out how far beyond the covers 
of problem-novels this movement may 
have spread. The rank midsummer- 
madness of it all is no reason why 
the school should not have a certain 
number of adherents; but statistics 
are not available, for the simple rea- 
son that in the eye of the uninitiated 
and unsuspecting registrar or clergy- 
man, a Mystic Marriage would be 
very much the same as an ordinary 
ceremony, the secret clause being 
naturally kept out of the record, as 
is sometimes done in diplomatic 
treaties. 

Though it is man’s prerogative to 
approach this curious subject from 
its slightly humorous side, we are 
not so well constituted to judge of 
its higher and more subtle meaning. 
As an attempt towards greater emo- 
tional purity and the realisation of 
a higher life than humanity has yet 
attained, it is unfortunately for many 
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of us a closed book, ideals beyond 
the reach of our grosser imagination. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that women must inevitably play a 
prominent part in the higher evolu- 
tion that awaits our race. Physical 
strength, which gave us our miscalled 
predominance, will be no factor worth 
mentioning in the future; the high 
and noble qualities in which women 
leave us far behind cannot fail to 
bring them to the front, and the 
relative positions of the sexes may 
very possibly be entirely reversed in 
that dim future. There is a good 
time, perhaps a final and glorious 
triumph, coming for Feminism, but, 
—one must not outrun the age. 

All new theories are exposed to 
often undeserved ridicule, especially 
when they are far in advance of their 
time. In Feminism, as an attempt 
to place women in the rank which 
is theirs by right, as our equals and 
something more, we may all take the 
deepest interest and try to further 
its aims to the best of our abilities ; 
with its prophetic visions already now 
to be reduced to workaday practice 
we are bound to disagree, and the 
best friends of the cause must regret 
the introduction in its programme of 
such questionable items as Mystic 
Marriages. One feels compelled to 
question their value if on no higher 
ground than a selfish one, indicated 
by Mr. Galton in his HErepiTary 
Gentvs and mentioned by Mr. Leckie 
in his Map or Lire, namely, that 
individuals capable of rising to such 
altitudes of serene detachment, so 
comparatively free from the grosser 
instincts of our frail human nature, 
are precisely the very people that are 
bound to transmit their qualities to 
their descendants. As Mr. Leckie 
truly says: ‘“ Generation after genera- 
tion, century after century, and over 
the whole wide surface of Chris- 
tendom, this conception of religion 
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[monastic life] drew into a sterile 
celibacy nearly all who were most 
gentle, most unselfish, most earnest, 
studious, and religious, most suscept- 
ible to moral and intellectual en- 
thusiasm, and thus prevented from 
transmitting to posterity the very 
qualities that are most needed for 
the happiness aud moral progress of 
the race.” 

This is only one of the many 
difficulties that beset the path of the 
thorough-going reformers, or rather 
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abolishers, of the marriage customs 
which we have woven, difficulties that 
cannot and ought not to be over- 
looked in fairness to the less 
advanced part of mankind. If we 
have not succeeded in making the 
Neo-Platonic marriage-customs as 
clear as could be wished, our failure 
must be ascribed to a certain reticence, 
not to call it delicacy, for which our 
fair helpmeets in the thorny path of 
life do not always give us credit. 
Marcus Reep. 
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THE AMENITIES 


Wat can an audience comprised of 
all denominations, coming from all 
quarters of the town, think when they 
hear gentlemen charging a Ministry, with 
a force of argument and eloquence truly 
Roman, as the last and most profligate 
of men, and the moment after the 
debate is over laughing and mingling 
with the very persons they have so justly 
and forcibly inveighed against, supping 
with their families, playing at their 
houses, crowding their assemblies, 
taking (and I fear, making) part of all 
their diversions? Must not the bulk of 
mankind that see, or are told of this 
behaviour, conclude that it is all repre- 
sentation and not reality; a trial of skill 
only in the noble science where the 
masters, as soon as they leave the stage, 
are laughing together at those who 
thought them in earnest, and going home 
to share the money of the house ? 


This was the strain in which George 
Bubb Dodington, M.P., wrote to his 
political patron, the first Duke of 
Argyle, so long ago as 1741. Sir 
Robert Walpole, the great Whig 
statesman, was approaching the end 
of his long term of power, and Argyle 
and Dodington, deserting him, had 
joined the Opposition of Jacobites, 
Tories, and malcontent Whigs, led 
in the House of Commons by William 
Pulteney. Dodington in the same 
letter urged a complete separation, 
socially as well as politically, between 
the Opposition and the Ministerialists. 
A supporter of Walpole and a supporter 
of Pulteney, he contended, should 
never be seen together at dinner, at 
the whist-table, in the club, or in the 
theatre. 

Political disagreement is, naturally, 
often productive of personal misunder- 
standing and hostilities; but it may 
be said generally that in this country 
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the political line of demarcation sepa- 
rating the Whig from the Tory, or the 
Conservative from the Liberal, has 
never been so wide as to render it 
impossible for members of rival parties 
to meet in social intercourse, or to 
entertain reciprocal feelings of friend- 
ship and esteem. It is only on rare 
occasions, in times of profound political 
excitement, such as the Home Rule 
crisis of the present generation, when 
people feel strongly and passionately, 
that the vehemence of emotion, the 
violent utterances, the scathing and 
vituperative epithets, which inevitably 
at such periods embitter public con- 
troversy, strain to the breaking point 
the ties of friendship between rival 
politicians. In ordinary times men 
who sit on opposite sides of the House 
of Commons, who smite each other, 
rhetorically, across the floor of the 
House, think it the most natural thing 
in the world,—after they have voted 
against each other in the division- 
lobbies—to drive together from 
Palace Yard to dine at the club, or 
visit a theatre, or to mingle together 
in the crowd at a reception. 

No doubt many people who take the 
deepest interest in politics,—excellent 
persons in their way, honest and 
straightforward, if, perhaps, imper- 
fectly trained in _ toleration—are 
suspicious of social amenities between 
political opponents; and they often 
doubt, as Dodington points out in 
his letter to the Duke of Argyle, 
whether there is any reality or 
sincerity in public life and party 
controversy, when they read of 
members of opposing parties in 
Parliament warmly shaking hands, 
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leaving the House of Commons arm 
in arm, and dining together. Politics 
are real and earnest, although Liberals 
and Conservatives are able to combine 
party loyalty with private friendship ; 
and while there have been striking 
and dramatic instances of the mutual 
personal hostility of political anta- 
gonists, the history of politics happily 
shows that the differences of the 
platform and the forum are not as 
a rule carried into private life. 

One of the most bitter feuds in 
our public life was that between 
Macaulay and Croker. It was not 
only political, but literary and 
personal. Macaulay, who was first 
returned to the House of Commons 
in 1830 as a Whig, seems to have 
been instantly inspired with an 
antipathy to Croker, who had sat in 
Parliament as a Tory since 1807. 
This feeling of aversion was deepened 
when the two came into close conflict 
on the first Reform Bill, which was 
introduced in March, 1831. The 
most able and argumentative replies 
to Macaulay’s brilliant and rhetorical 
speeches on behalf of Reform were 
delivered by Croker. Macaulay could 
have afforded to regard with com- 
plaisance Croker’s attacks, for he 
was the recipient of congratulations 
on his success from members of all 
parties; but he was not satisfied. 
He had a grudge against Croker 
for having cast a shadow over his 
oratorical triumph, and he determined 
to avenge himself in another arena. 
The form his revenge took is familiar 
to all students of literary history, but 
it is a long lane indeed that has no 
turning. Eighteen years after the 
onslaught on Croker’s edition of 


Boswell’s Lire or Jonnson in THe 
EprnsurGH Review, a slashing attack 
on Macaulay’s History or ENGLAND 
appeared in THe QuarTEeRLY REVIEW 
which everyone knew to be the work 
of Croker. 


Here is a passage from it : 
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Mr. Macaulay’s historic narrative is 
poisoned with a rancour more violent 
than even the passions of the time; and 
the literary qualities of the work, though 
in some respects very remarkable, are 
far from redeeming its substantial de- 
fects. There is hardly a page — we 
speak literally, hardly a page—that does 
not contain something objectionable 
either in substance or in colour, and the 
whole of the brilliant and at first capti- 
vating narrative is perceived on exam- 
ination to be impregnated to a really 
marvellous degree of bad taste, bad 
feeling, and we are under the painful 
necessity of adding—bad faith. 


What Macaulay thought, or pre- 
tended to think, of the review is 
shown by the following entry in his 
diary in April, 1849 : 


The article has been received with 
general contempt. Really Croker has 
done me a great service. He has written 
with such rancour as to make everybody 
sick. I could almost pity him. But he 
is a bad, a very bad, man,—a scandal to 
politics and to letters. 


We have to thank Croker for 
having elicited, by an attack in THE 
QUARTERLY Review on Sir James 
Stephen, Under Secretary for the 
Colonies in 1839, perhaps the most 
philosophic view of the vituperation 
and calumny of public men by public 
men which the literature of politics 
affords. In a letter to Lord John 
Russell Stephen writes : 


I must be prepared to pay the penalties 
for the situation I hold. As to such as 
are exacted of me by THE QUARTERLY 
Review, I am not very anxious about 
them. It is utterly idle to attempt in 
public life to overtake calumny even 
when a man holds a substantial position 
with a right of self-defence. When, as 
in my case, the nature of his office is 
such as to make self-vindication impos- 
sible, without a direct breach of honour 
to those whom one serves, all that can be 
done is to expel from the memory, or at 
least from the recollection, the fact that 
such censures are published. Or, if the 
remembrance of them will force itself 
on the mind, to remember also how 


























utterly insignificant to society at large, 
with very few exceptions, each com- 
ponent member of society is. The 
difficulty of achieving permanent fame is 
counterpoised by a corresponding diffi- 
culty in attaining to permanent or wide- 
spread ignominy. In such cases as this 
the accuser, the accused, and the accusa- 
tion, are all travelling with railway speed 
to oblivion. 


Lord Cockburne in his JourNAL 
has the following reference to Henry 
Brougham: “There never was a 
direct personal rival, or one who was 
in a position which, however re- 
luctantly, implied rivalry, to whom 
he had been just; and on the fact 
of this ungenerous jealousy I do not 
understand that there is any differ- 
ence of opinion.” Brougham, who had 
been one of the contributors to THE 
Epinsurca Review from its estab- 
lishment in 1802, was certainly jealous 
of the distinction which Macaulay 
had attained, many years later, by 
his articles in the famous Whig 
periodical. Arrogant and overbear- 
ing always, he made no attempt to 
conceal his feelings of dislike for the 
brilliant young essayist by whom, as he 
anticipated, he was about to be over- 
shadowed. Macaulay told his sister 
in 1831 of Brougham’s distant and 
sullen demeanour towards him : 


I went to take my seat. As I turned 
from the table at which I had been taking 
the oaths he stood as near to me as you 
do now and he cut me dead. We never 
spoke in the House, excepting once, t) 4 
i can remember, when a few words passed 
between us in the lobby. I have sat close 
to him when many men of whom I knew 
nothing have introduced themselves to 
me to shake hands and congratulate me 
after making a speech, and he has never 
said a single word. I know that it is 
jealousy, because I am not the first man 
he has used in this way. During the 
debate on the Catholic claims he was so 
enraged because Lord Plunket had made 
a very splendid display, and because the 
Catholics had chosen Sir Francis Burdett 
instead of him to bring the Bill forward, 
that he threw every difficulty in its way. 
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Sir Francis said to him, “ Really, Mr. 
Brougham, you are so jealous that it is 
impossible to act with you.” I never 
will serve in an Administration of which 
he is the head. On that I have most 
firmly made up my mind. I don’t believe 
that it is in his nature to be a month 
in office without caballing against his 
colleagues. 

Brougham, who had been raised to 
the Peerage in 1830, was appointed 
Lord Chancellor in the Grey Ad- 
ministration, and was the ablest and 
most resourceful advocate of the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 in its stormy 
passage through the hostile House of 
Lords. In 1835 William the Fourth 
dismissed the Melbourne Ministry, in 
which Brougham still occupied the 
woolsack, on the pretext that the 
succession of Lord Althorp, leader of 
the House of Commons, to the House 
of Lords as Earl Spencer, rendered 
them incapable of carrying on the 
Government. However, on the failure 
of Peel and Wellington to form an 
Administration, Melbourne was soon 
recalled to power again. From the 
Whig Ministry which was then formed 
Brougham was excluded. Melbourne 
would have nothing further to do with 
this indiscreet, untrustworthy, over- 
bearing, if, indeed, not crazy, colleague. 
“We may,” said the Prime Minister to 
his friends, “have little chance of being 
able to go on without him ; but to go 
on with him would be impossible.” 
Brougham shared in the general feel- 
ing that his exclusion from office was 
really due to the King, by whom he 
was both hated and feared, and there- 
fore, in the hope of favours to come, 
he constituted himself the protector 
and defender of the Government in 
the House of Lords. His services 
were not apparently appreciated, for 
we find him thus pouring out his 
grievances in a letter to his one 
steadfast friend, Lord Spencer : 


I go on day after day defending them 
—their only speaker. I never even had 
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one civil word from one of them—not 
only not one acknowledgment in speeches, 
while they loudly praise any man who 
makes even a decent speech on the 
enemy's side. But I don’t value their 
praise. Not only not one cheer (there 
they sit dumb, while I am doing their 
work, which they can’t do themselves) 
except from Holland, who cheers every- 
body; but what really is inconvenient, 
and hurts them as much as me, they 
never beforehand have even given me 
one hint of what they meant to do, 
though every clerk in the office knew it, 
and though they could only do it through 
me and my friends. 


At last Brougham was convinced 
by his continued exclusion from office, 
on the rearrangement of the Govern- 
ment following on the accession of 
Queen Victoria in 1837, that his 
ostracism was due not so much to 
the resentment of the late King but 
to the treachery, as he regarded it, 
of the leaders of the Whig party ; 
and consequently he gave himself up 
to wreaking vengeance upon Mel- 
bourne, whom, as Prime Minister, he 
held primarily responsible for the 
slight put upon him. During the 
first session of Queen Victoria’s first 
Parliament, he severely criticised the 
proposal to grant an annuity of 
£30,000 to the Duchess of Kent. 
By a slip of the tongue he called her 
“the Queen-Mother.” “The mother 
of the Queen,” interjected Melbourne. 
“T admit my noble friend is right,” 
said Brougham : and eagerly availing 
himself of the opportunity to assail his 
“courtly foe,” he fiercely continued : 
“On a point of this sort I humble 
myself before my noble friend. I 
have no courtier-like cultivation. I 
am rude of speech. The tongue of 
my noble friend is so well hung, and 
so well attuned to courtly airs, that 
I cannot compete with him for the 
prize which he is now so eagerly 
struggling to win. Not being given 
to glozing and flattery, I may say 
that the Duchess of Kent (whether 
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she be called Queen-Mother or mother 
of the Queen) is nearly connected with 
the throne; and a plain man like 
myself, having no motive but to do 
my duty, may be permitted to surmise 
that any additional provision for her 
might possibly come from the Civil 
List which you have so lavishly 
voted.” Melbourne in the course of 
his reply said: “ What is meant by 
attributing to me a tongue well hung, 
I cannot tell, but one more skilful in 
egregious flattery than that of the 
noble and learned lord I have 
never known.” Brougham was also 
a master of vituperation. He cha- 
racterised Melbourne's retaliation as 
“ woman-like, Billingsgate-woman-like, 
language.” 

On one occasion in 1838 after a 
merciless diatribe by Brougham 
against the Government, Melbourne 
delivered the following brief but 
crushing reply: “ My lords, you have 
heard the eloquent speech of the 
noble and learned lord,—one of the 
most eloquent speeches he ever de- 
livered in this House—and I leave 
your Lordships to consider what must 
be the nature and strength of the 
objections which prevent any Govern- 
ment from availing themselves of the 
services of such a man.” Melbourne 
was believed to be afraid of Broug- 
ham’s terrible powers of vituperation. 
But when Lord John Russell once 
remonstrated with him for having 
allowed an attack by Brougham on 
the Government in the House of 
Lords to pass unnoticed, he replied : 
“The fact is, my dear John, the 
fellow was in such a state of excite- 
ment that if I had said a word to him 
he would have gone stark, staring 
mad.” 

Lord Spencer, who never had any 
love for office, practically withdrew 
from public life on his elevation to 
the House of Lords. “ You must be 
aware,” he once wrote, in a letter to 
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Lord Brougham, “that my being in 
office is nothing more or less than 
misery to me. I am perfectly sure 
that no man ever disliked it to such 
a degree as I do; and, indeed the 
first thing that usually comes into my 
head when I wake is how I am to 
get out of it.” This was a frame of 
mind which Brougham probably found 
it impossible to understand, and his 
friend’s refusal to become an active 
member of the House of Lords drew 
from him the following wail over the 
ingratitude he met with in public 
life : 


You say you are not suited to the 
House of Lords—that they won't like 
you, ete., etc. Am I? Ten thousand 
times less. All of them abhor me—I 
don’t know which side would give most 
to hear that I was dead. I know the 
Whigs have repaid thirty years’ devotion 
and the loss (for the cause) of my seat, 
when I had power, by not only throwing 
me overboard when my back was turned, 
but by conspiring to assassinate my 
character in every foul way men could 
devise, when not one of them had the 
manliness to tell me up to this hour what 
I had done to displease them. All this I 
know—I know that I have been treated 
as no man since the Athenian Republic 
ever yet was treated; and that the poor 
creatures I allude to not having courage 
to murder me outright, have been trying 
(weakly, and in vain, I admit) to destroy 
my force and influence in the country— 
which has grown under these bitter 
attacks. 


On February 17th, 1843, in the 
debate on the Address, Cobden spoke 
of the distress which prevailed in the 
country, ascribing it to the high price 
of food; and referring to the opposi- 
tion which Peel at this time offered 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws he 
said: “It is the duty of every 
honest and independent member to 
hold the right hon. gentleman indi- 
vidually responsible for the present 
state of the country.” It happened 
a few days previously that Mr. Drum- 
mond, Peel’s private secretary, had 
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been shot in Parliament Street by a 
lunatic, and had just succumbed to 
his wound. Peel shared in the 
general opinion that it was he whom 
the man had really intended to mur- 
der ; and in a speech of great passion, 
following Cobden, he declared in a 
voice broken with emotion that he 
would never be influenced by me- 
naces, either in the House or out of 
the House, to adopt a course which 
he considered wrong. Cobden tried 
to explain, amid the angry shouts of 
Peel’s friends, that he did not say 
he held the Prime Minister personally 
responsible. ‘You did,” shouted 
Peel vehemently. Cobden again, at 
the close of the debate, stated that 
he had meant the Government ; and 
Peel this time rather coldly accepted 
the explanation. At a public meet- 
ing in support of the abolition of the 
Corn Duties, held in Covent Garden 
some days subsequently, Cobden in a 
bitter speech denounced the insinua- 
tion that he had incited to Peel’s 
assassination. ‘I should forfeit my 
own respect,” he cried, “if I ever 
exchanged a word again in private 
with the right hon. gentleman.” 
Disraeli availed himself of this 
painful episode to make an attack on 
Peel in the House of Commons. The 
Prime Minister, he said, had recklessly 
accused a member of the House of 
abetting assassination; but Peel, in- 
terposing at once, declared that his 
intention on February 17th was to 
unequivocally relieve Cobden of the 
imputation which by misapprehension 
he had put upon him. This brought 
up Cobden, who said that the Prime 
Minister’s first disavowal was not as 
distinct as it ought to have been ; but 
it had now been explicitly made, and 
he was glad of the opportunity to 
express his own regret for the acri- 
monious terms in which he had more 
than once referred to Peel. The 
House indulged in sympathetic cheers, 
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as it always does, despite its tradi- 
tional weakness for personal en- 
counters, when misunderstandings are 
cleared up, apologies offered and 
tendered, and antagonists shake 
hands, metaphorically, across the floor 
of the House. 

A few months later the Bill repeal- 
ing the Corn Duties became law. But 
on the very day it passed the House 
of Lords, June 26th, the Government 
were defeated in the Commons on a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland. Disraeli, 
ever harassing Peel on the flank, 
exulted over the disaster which had 
befallen his erstwhile patron and 
leader. “’Tis Nemesis inspires the 
debate,” he exclaimed, “and stamps 
with the stigma of Parliamentary 
reprobation the catastrophe of a 
sinister career.” On June 29th 
Peel announced the resignation of the 
Government, and in the course of his 
speech, dealing with the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, pronounced the following 
magnanimous eulogium on Cobden : 


The name which ought to be, and will 
be, associated with the success of those 
measures is the name of one who, actin 
I believe, from pure and disinterested 
motives, has with untiring energy made 
appeals to our reason, and has enforced 
those appeals with an eloquence the 
more to be admired because it was un- 
affected and unadorned—the name which 
ought to be chiefly associated with the 
success of those measures is the name of 
Richard Cobden. 


Five days earlier, in a private letter 
to Cobden, he had written in a similar 
strain : 


If you were aware of the opinions I 
have been expressing during the last two 
years to my most intimate friends in 
regard to the purity of your motives, 
your intellectual power, and ability to 
give effect to it by real eloquence, you 
would share in my surprise that all this 
time I was supposed to harbour some 
hostile personal feeling towards you. 


But there was to be no reconcilia- 
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tion between Peel and Disraeli. The 
latter, however, in his Lire or Lorp 
GeorcE Bentinck, published in 1852, 
two years after Peel’s death by a fall 
from his horse on Constitution Hill, 
described the man whom he had 
pursued so implacably as “ the greatest 
parliamentarian that ever lived.” 
“Peace to his ashes!” he also wrote. 
“ His name will be often appealed to 
in that scene which he loved so well, 
and never without the homage of his 
opponents.” There is a story told 
that, years after, Disraeli explained to 
a daughter of Sir Robert Peel the 
motives which had actuated him in 
attacking her father. “ Do you know,” 
said he, “that of all the public men 
of my time your father was the man 
I admired most?” “You took an 
uncommonly odd way of showing 
your admiration,” was the answer. 
“A very natural observation for his 
daughter to make,” said Disraeli ; 
“but consider my position. I was 
ambitious, I was poor and friend- 
less, and I belonged to a despised 
race. On reflection I came to the 
conclusion that my best chance was 
to attach myself to the foremost man 
of the time. He was your father. 
I did my best to attach myself to him 
as a friend, and he spurned me. I 
was therefore obliged to attach myself 
to him as an adversary.” 

“Youth will be, as we all know, 
somewhat reckless in assertion, and 
when we are juvenile and curly one 
takes a pride in sarcasm and invec- 
tive.” So said Disraeli in the House 
of Commons on June 7th, 1859, in 
the course of an attack on Sir James 
Graham. Two nights later Graham 
replied. ‘“ The right hon. gentleman,” 
said he, “is an illustration of the fact 
that one might lose one’s curls and 
still retain one’s taste for sarcasm. 

I regard him as the Red 
Indian of debate,” Graham went on 
to say. “ By the use of the tomahawk 
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he has cut his way to power, and by 
a recurrence to the scalping system 
he hopes to prevent the loss of it.” 

When death comes to a great Par- 
liamentarian the sincerest feelings of 
sympathy and sorrow are always 
awakened even among his opponents. 
Thus at the passing of Peel, who 
during the later years of his life had 
been exposed to 4 continuous storm of 
misrepresentation and obloquy, there 
was a remarkable outburst in praise 
of the departed statesman throughout 
the land. Monckton Milnes com- 
mented on it in a letter to a friend 
dated July 20th, 1850. “You will 
have been struck with the effect pro- 
duced by Peel’s death,” he writes. 
“He seems to have been as much of 
a popular hero as our cold natures 
are capable of comprehending. ‘ 
But the real triumph was the com- 
plete suppression of Protectionist 
murmurs ; and the substitution of ‘ the 
man who loved his country not wisely 
but too well’ for the ‘traitor and 
destroyer.’” It was characteristic of 
Brougham that he should sneer at these 
generous sympathies. “ Brougham,” 
says Milnes, “was especially angry, 
and attributed all the geme to the 
nature of the accident (which had 
something to do with it) and went 
about saying, ‘Let every statesman 
take care and ride like a sack and he 
may die like a demigod.’” 

George North, son of Lord North, 
the Prime Minister in whose term -of 
office the disastrous conflict between 
the American Colonies and_ the 
Mother Country arose, met young 
Pitt, then in the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition, at a country house. “I was 
sorry,” he wrote, “to find that so bad 
a politician was so very pleasant a 
man.” Happily in the public life of 
this country personal animosities 
rarely accompany political differences. 
Our controversies on party questions, 
taking them all in all, are charac- 
No. 514.—voL. LXxxvi. 
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terised by good temper, courtesy, and 
regard for the feelings of others which 
are sadly lacking in foreign lands. 
Perhaps it is that abroad politicians 
feel more keenly than politicians at 
home, and that the questions which 
divide them cut more deeply and 
widely than do ours. Happily, also, 
men who abuse each other as politi- 
cians across the floor of the House 
of Commons are often on the closest 
terms of friendship. Even that 
master of unsparing, and too often 
unscrupulous, vituperation, Daniel 
O'Connell, had personal qualities 
which endeared him even to those 
whom he abused. In the session of 
1837 there was a violent scene in 
the House of Commons between 
Hughes Hughes, member for Oxford, 
and O’Connell. Hughes charged 
O’Connell with having in a public 
speech recommended that a death’s 
head and cross-bones should be painted 
on the doors of voters who did not 
support his nominee in a Parliamen- 
tary election at Cork. “The hon. 
gentleman talks about heads,” said 
O’Connell, “but his head is a calf’s 
head.” The retort was weak for 
O’Connell, but there can be no doubt 
of its rudeness. Yet, the day after 
the encounter, Hughes and O’Connell 
were seen walking arm and arm 
through Whitehall on their way down 
to the House. 

As another illustration of that 
engaging characteristic of our public 
life, the meeting on friendly terms in 
social intercourse of politicians who 
storm at each other across the floor 
of the House of Commons, the follow- 
ing story told by Sir William Fraser 
is worth repeating : 


George Smythe told me some interest- 
ing facts on a matter which may cause 
surprise,— the absolute separation of 
political from personal feeling. I had 
expressed to him my wonder at seeing 
Disraeli and Lord John Russell, very 
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shortly after an embittered controversy 
in the House, chatting together with 
good-humoured _ familiarity. George 
Smythe replied: “The fact is, Disraeli 
is glad to find some one with brains in 
his skull: there are not a great many.” 
And he added that at the time when he 
himself was Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, when Lord Derby’s attacks upon 
his chief, Lord Aberdeen, were most 
venomous, and of daily occurrence, they 
dined together every night; sometimes 
at the house of one, and sometimes of 
the other; sometimes at a club; but 
their evening meal was always taken 
together. 


The diary of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
eminent philanthropist who more 
than any man improved the hard con- 
ditions of the lives of our toilers, 
affords, however, curious proof how 
some men’s egotism and prejudices 
can blind them to the excellent per- 
sonal qualities of their opponents. As 
Lord Ashley he was for many years 
in the House of Commons, and on Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1827, we find him writing : 


I am too bilious for public life. What 
I suffer from the brazen faces and low 
insults of the Radical Party! Iam not 
fit for their accursed effrontery which 
sneers at every sentiment of a gentleman, 
and is backed by the applause of those 
who pretend to education. Hume’s con- 
duct to-night was over-disgusting, and so 
was that of his civilized friends. I 
should have stormed in madness had it 
been against myself. I am not fit for 
the House of Commons. 


And yet Hume’s offence will not 
seem very disgusting to most of us. 
He had merely said of Lord Pal- 
merston (who had declined to answer 
a question) : “The noble Lord has no 
right to expect any courtesy from 
me after having on a former occasion 
so notedly declined acting as a gentle- 
man tome.” Cries of “ Order, order !” 
arose, and the Speaker (Manners 
Sutton) intervening said: “‘ The hon. 
member must himself feel that that 
observation is highly disorderly, and 
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I am satisfied he could not have 
deliberately intended to make it.” 
Hume then expressed his regret for 
having used the expression. “ A want 
of courtesy on the part of the noble 
Lord was the term which I should 
perhaps have adopted,” he remarked. 

But Ashley, who was so censorious 
as to the demeanour of others towards 
their political opponents, was in the 
habit of using the most acrimonious 
language in denouncing those with 
whom he was himself in disagreement. 
Of Peel he writes in 1842: “All 
Peel’s affinities are towards wealth 
and capital. What has he ever done 
or proposed for the working classes ? 
Cotton is everything ; man is nothing.” 
As for Lord John Russell, he was a 
self-seeking politician ready to jeopar- 
dise everything for his own ambi- 
tion, to be classed with -Peel as 
“the most criminal of mankind.” 
“D’Israeli, Prime Minister!” he 
wrote in 1868. 


He is a Hebrew; this is a good thing. 
He is a man sprung from an inferior 
station; another good thing in these 
days, as showing the liberality of our 
institutions. ‘But he is a leper,” 
without principle, without feeling, 
without regard to anything human 
or divine beyond his own personal 
ambition. He has dragged and will 
continue to drag everything that is 
good, safe, venerable, and solid through 
the dust and dirt of his own subjects. 


In 1861 Lord John Russell was 
raised to the peerage, which sug- 
gested to Lord Shaftesbury the fol- 
lowing agreeable reflections. “Lord 
John Russell is going to the House of 
Lords! Why is the House of Lords 
to be made the London Reformatory 
where convicted criminals are to have 
another chance? Is it good that so 
tarnished a man should be in so 
brilliant a station?” 

It was not until 
opponents were dead 
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Shaftesbury would grant them any 
virtue. “In many respects one of 
the greatest men of his generation. 
He had wonderful qualities of 
various kinds and his loss is great.” 
Thus he wrote on the death of 
Sir Robert Peel, and the bitter 
feelings with which he had long 
regarded Lord Russell were also 
softened in the presence of death. 
“Tn his whole course,” was his com- 
ment when Russell was borne to the 
grave in 1878, “to have done much 
with credit and nothing with dis- 
honour, and so to have sustained and 
advanced his reputation to the very 
end, is a mighty commendation.” 

Mr. John Morley in his Lire or 
Ricuarp CoBDEN says that a man 
who enters public life in the House 
of Commons must be prepared for 
ungenerous, unsparing, and fierce 
treatment. Undoubtedly in the 
bitterness of party conflict  indi- 
vidual politicians often say hard and 
cruel things of each other ; but any- 
one who has had any experience of the 
House of Commons must admit that 
in its’ collective capacity, despite the 
conflicting sympathies, interests, and 
prejudices of its members, it is most 
forbearing towards the expression of 
unpopular views and opinions, most 
generous in its recognition and ap- 
plause of ability, no matter what the 
party or cause in whose interests it 
may be displayed; and that it has 
always been almost entirely free from 
the taint of that rancorous partisan- 
ship which, in some other lands, 
ignores every consideration of honour 
in the game of checkmating opponents 
and obtaining office. 

To young men of talent, especially, 
the House of Commons is lavish in 
its words and deeds of encourage- 
ment. Lord Palmerston when he 
was twenty-five years old in 1809 
became Secretary for War in Spencer 
Percival’s Administration. On Febru- 
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ary 27th, 1810, in reference to his 
introduction of the Army Estimates, 
he wrote : 


It is very gratifying to me to find that 
I got through the business in a manner 
that was generally considered very satis- 
factory. My friends were, of course, 
bound to say that I had acquitted myself 
well; but I have received expressions of 
commendation from the Opposition which 
are the more flattering as they may be 
considered as conveying the real opinion 
of those from whom they proceed. 
Windham was pleased to make honour- 
able mention of me in his speech, and, 
what I certainly least expected, Whit- 
bread, with whom I had never before 
exchanged a word, took occasion, as I 
met him entering the House yesterday, 
to say very handsome things to me about 
perspicuity and information. 


But Palmerston himself, as years 
advanced, could say very unhandsome 
things of his opponents in the House 
of Commons. In March, 1854, John 
Bright, who strenuously opposed the 
Crimean War, called attention to the 
bellicose nature of the speeches de- 
livered at a public banquet at Green- 
wich to the officers of the Baltic fleet 
under the command of Sir Charles 
Napier. There was certainly a sug- 
gestion of the pulpit in the tone of 
the criticism, and it was this, no 
doubt, which impelled Lord Palmer- 
ston, who was then Home Secretary, 
to begin his reply,—‘“ After the speech 
of the Hon. and the Reverend gentle- 
man.” But, though Bright was at the 
time unpopular in the House, this 
violation of the canons of good taste 
excited not even a laugh on the 
Ministerial benches. ‘ Palmerston 
did himself more harm in three 
minutes” wrote Macaulay in his 
diary, “than all his enemies through- 
out the world have been able to do 
him in twenty years. I came home 
quite dispirited.” Cobden said, in the 
House of Commons, on June 4th, 
1855, in the course of one of his 
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many speeches against the Crimean 
War, that although he was a peace 
man, he would fight in certain cir- 
cumstances, or if he were unfit for 
fighting, he would attend the wounded 
in the hospitals. This declaration 
made no appeal to the sympathies of 
Lord Palmerston who was then at the 
head of the Government. “ Well,” 
said he, with rather elephantine 
sarcasm, “there are many people in 
this country who think that the party 
to which the hon. gentleman belongs 
should go immediately into an hospital 
of a different kind, and which I shall 
not mention.” It is interesting to 
find Disraeli, that adept at hurling 
“the contumelious stone,” complain- 
ing, a few weeks later, of “the 
patrician bullying of the Treasury 
Bench.” He told Palmerston, amid 
loud cheers, that he had used lan- 
guage which was not to be expected 
“from one who is not only the leader 
of the House of Commons, which is 
an accident of life, but who is also a 
gentleman.” 

But Cobden, on his death-bed, truly 
said of Palmerston, “He was always 
a generous enemy.” Personalities 
were in his eyes a legitimate weapon 
in political warfare, but from petty 
malice he was entirely free. In the 
session of 1857 he was defeated on 
a vote of censure, moved by Cobden, 
in relation to the conduct of affairs 
in China; on his return to power in 
1857 he offered Cobden a seat in his 
Cabinet. Cobden refused the offer, 
and in an interview with Palmerston 
urged the claims of John Bright to 
office. The Prime Minister declared 
that certain speeches by Bright had 
made his inclusion in the Government 
impossible. “He carefully avoided 
personalities,” said Cobden in exonera- 
tion of his friend. “It is not per- 
sonalities that are complained of,” 
replied Palmerston ; “a public man is 
right in attacking persons. But it is 
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his attacks on classes that have given 
offence to powerful bodies, who can 
make their resentment felt.” Once 
in the House of Commons Bright held 
up one of Lady Palmerston’s cards 
of invitation, saying, “These are the 
means by which the noble Viscount 
attracts support.” What Palmerston 
felt is not known, but the House 
showed its resentment by its chilling 
silence. 

But if there be in political strife 
a good deal of unsparing, and at times 
unscrupulous, abuse of opponents, our 
public men have always displayed a 
fine emulation in tendering sympathy 
to their adversaries in times of private 
trouble and affliction. Even Croker, 
the most bitter and unpopular politi- 
cian of his day, basked in the sun- 
shine of this generous disposition. 
In a letter written shortly before his 
death in 1857 he said: “I have 
been once to see the new House of 
Lords and while I was __ there, 
Brougham, I think first, and then 
Monteagle spied me out and came 
down to the Bar to shake hands with 
me (it was since the beginning of my 
illness) and, indeed, I think half the 
house, or more, did me the same 
civility.” Most of the Peers who thus 
greeted him were old opponents in the 
House of Commons. Gladstone said 
of Disraeli and himself that “they 
were divided by longer and larger 
differences than perhaps ever separated 
two persons brought into constant 
contact in the transaction of public 
business,” and many and bitter were 
their personal conflicts. But when 
Parliament met on November 19th, 
1867, the devoted and admirable wife 
of Disraeli was lying seriously ill and 
Gladstone, in the opening sentence 
of his speech on the Address, giving 
eloquent expression to the sympathy 
of all parties, declared that he should 
not on that occasion raise any con- 
troversial question with the leader 
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of the House. “The scene in the 
House,” wrote Lord Houghton to his 
wife, “ was very striking—Dizzy quite 
unable to retain his tears.” 

On May 9th, 1881, Gladstone, 
moving that a statue be erected to 
Lord Beaconsfield in Westminster 
Abbey, said towards the end of an 
eloquent tribute to his departed 
rival : 


There is much error and misappre- 
hension abroad as to the personal senti- 
ments that prevail between men who are 
divided in politics. Their words must 
necessarily from time to time be sharp; 
their judgments may occasionally, may 
warrantably, may necessarily, be severe ; 
but the general idea of persons less in- 
formed than those within the Parliamen- 
tary circle is that they are actuated 
towards one another by sentiments of 
intense antipathy or hatred. I wish to 
record in this place, and at this hour, my 
firm conviction that in all the judgments 
ever delivered by the late Lord Beacons- 
field on myself he was never actuated by 
sentiments of personal antipathy. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, following 
immediately after Gladstone in sup- 
port of the motion, said amid the 
loud cheers of the House: “ A monu- 
ment of higher character than any 
that could be carved in stone and 
marble has been already erected to 
Lord Beaconsfield in the speech to 
which we have just listened.” 

During the Easter recess in 1878 
Mr. W. E. Forster, than whom per- 
haps no man in public life has been 
the subject of more abuse and calumny 
from all parties, was thrown from his 
carriage and broke his leg. He re- 
appeared in the House on May 23rd, 
“Was cheered,” he writes in his diary, 
“as [ hobbled in, and Northcote and 
many others kindly asked after me.” 
When, in 1877, W. H. Smith was 
promoted from Secretary to the 
Treasury to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the Conservative Ad- 
ministration, he received the follow- 
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ing letter from the front Opposition 
bench : 


I have heard your writ moved to-day 
with great satisfaction and greeted it 
with an approving cheer. No one has 
better earned and deserved the great post 
which you have reached in a compara- 
tively short Parliamentary career. Your 
opponents no less than your friends sym- 
pathise in your well-merited success, and 
none more amongst them than, 

Yours sincerely, W. V. Harcourt. 


Lyon Playfair was Chairman of 
Committees in the Parliament of 
1880-85 which passed two Irish Coer- 
cion Acts,—the Protection of Person 
and Property Act in 1881, and the 
Prevention of Crimes Act in 1882. 
The proceedings in Committee on both 
measures were extremely stormy. One 
night, in Committee on the second 
Bill, Playfair suspended eighteen of 
the most prominent Irish Obstruc- 
tionists. “I was assailed in the 
Press in unmeasured terms for my 
arbitrary conduct,” he wrote in his 
diary. ‘Curiously enough the mem- 
bers who were most kind to me on 
this occasion were the very men whom 
I had suspended. Both by private 
letter and by speech in the House the 
Irish members expressed their strong 
confidence in my fairness, patience, 
and impartiality.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote, who, like 
all public men, felt the cruel unkind- 
ness of party criticism at times, wrote 
to a friend in 1876: “ Case-hardened 
as I am myself, and accustomed to 
the injustices and discouragements 
which a public man has to undergo, 
I can recall many occasions on which 
I have felt, as keenly, perhaps, as 
you now feel, the bitterness of official 
life.” But he also experienced the 
generosity and sympathy which per- 
meate our public controversies. He 
had led the Conservative Opposition 
in the Parliament of 1880-85. After 
the defeat of Gladstone’s Government, 
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and while Lord Salisbury was forming 
his first short-lived Administration, 
there was a feeling among the Con- 
servatives that Northcote should be 
made a peer in order that Lord 
Randolph Churchill might lead the 
House of Commons. “ With some 
it is a wish to get rid of me,” wrote 
Northcote in his diary on June 13th, 
1885 ; “with others it is anxiety for 
my health.” However, he decided to 
accept the peerage, and the fact was 
made public. “To the House at 4 
o'clock,” he wrote a few days later. 
“ A most remarkable reception when 
I entered. It was difficult to say 
which side cheered me most.” That 
was his last night in the House of 
Commons: “I have sat in it rather 
more than thirty years, and it has 
become part of my life,” he said wist- 
fully. In the following year Lord 
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Iddesleigh, as he then was, was pre- 
sented by members on both sides of 
the House of Commons with a service 
of plate engraved with the heads of 
some of the principal statesmen with 
whom he had been associated, as a testi- 
monia] to his kindliness and gentleness, 
and to his honesty of purpose. 

‘** Never assume,” said Cobden once, 
“that the motives of the man who is 
opposed to you in policy or in argu- 
ment are one whit less pure and dis- 
interested than your own.” The 
general recognition of this principle 
of conduct in politics perhaps best 
explains the amenities of our public 
life. And with it has always pre- 
vailed the wholesome conviction that 
our statesmen are guided by the sin- 
cere and dominant sentiment, each 
according to his lights, of devotion 
and duty to the State. 











THE FLAME-FLOWER. 


Ou, rich is the red of the roses that twine on the walls of home, 

And rich is the red of the westering sun as it falls on the white sea-foam, 
And the red rose-lips of a maiden are fair for a man to see,— 

But red in the river-timber is blooming the rose for me. 


She wakes from her leaf in the mulga, her bud in the smoke-wreaths brown, 
To burst in a hundred blossoms of light so soon as the sun goes down, 

To break in a thousand petals and scatter her shafts a-far, 

With mock at the moon for a rival and scorn of the pale white star. 


No flower in the Bush has her beauty, no plant on the plains has her charm ; 
She is broad as the blue gum’s shoulder and tall as the bloodwood’s arm ; 
Proud as a queen in her crimson she tosses her head to the night 

For a queen in the world’s rose-garden is the rose of the Campfire Light ! 


When night cometh up on the mountain the waratah yieldeth her place ; 
But it is not for fear of the darkness the hill-flower hideth her face, 

For she saw the smoke-buds in the twilight unfolding to life, and she knows 
That the night in his silence is waiting to kneel to this rival red rose. 


The dark setteth cushions of velvet to lay her a rest for her head, 

And wide cloth o’ gold lies the heaven to catch her blown leaves that are shed ; 

The tired driven cattle have stretched them beside her with mutter and moan, 

And the restless, the reckless, the rovers, have bared their wild hearts to her 
own. 


Here Earth from her slumber is waking, love-wedded to June with a dower 
Of softest west winds in the lilac and deftest brown bees on the flower ; 

And wistful-eyed lilies lean toward me with gold-ringéd fingers of white,— 
But my heart’s with the royal red roses that flush the long lanes of the night. 


Her glow is a warmth to my comrades, her light in true eyes is a-shine, 

And I would I could clasp her and hold her, that blushing rose-lover of mine ! 
But she flames to the Cross, and I wonder if, there in the darkness apart, 

She dreams that one rover who loved her is wearing her next to his heart! 


Witt H. OaItvie. 











THE MADNESS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE mountains had always been 
her foes; she had hated them as 
fiercely, as strongly, as her husband 
and her child had loved them. As 
for the child, it was only natural, 
perhaps, that to him they should be 
friends when one remembers how they 
stood out prominent from among his 
earliest memories, and how each suc- 
ceeding year had welded them into 
a part of his life. His father, an 
enthusiastic and expert climber, had 
taught him his first lessons in moun- 
tain-lore at an age when most boys 
are intent upon a nearer acquaintance 
with the topmost boughs of moderate 
sized trees, and the mother had sat 
by and shuddered. 

Her boy had been born among 
the mountains. For three days and 
nights the woman, awaiting her de- 
liverance, had watched for the return 
of her husband from a difficult and 
perilous ascent. Three days and 
nights she had kept vigil, apprehend- 
ing dangers from avalanche, couloir, 
crevasse; she did not know what 
most to fear where all was terrible 
and terrifying. At the end of those 
nightmare days they had brought to 
her tidings of an accident ; men were 
bearing home the injured and the 
dead. 

She had no friends in the place, 
barely an acquaintance. A few of 
the shop-women and one or two inn- 
keepers knew her as the wife of the 
famous Gregory Holt, and would bow 
to her when she passed ; and there 
was an old woman in the little hut on 
the glacier road, who sold the milk of 
goats, with whom, pausing, she some- 
times exchanged a few words. She 


was quite alone, but her husband had 
never considered her loneliness when 
he went on his mountaineering ex- 
peditions. 

She waited, pacing the narrow, 
rapidly filling streets of the little 
Swiss town. All the inhabitants and 
all the visitors seemed thronging the 
uneven ways, their faces turned east- 
ward, eager for the first sound, the 
first glimpse of the returning search- 
party. Hotel-keepers stood about in 
groups, talking gravely, interrogating 
heavy-looking, taciturn guides ; people 
nudged one another, pointing her out 
as a prominent figure in the coming 
drama. “Poor thing, poor thing,” 
she heard whispered in many lan- 
guages, but she scarce realised that 
the words referred to herself. 

A tall young clergyman, pale, ner- 
vous, black-frocked, crossed over from 
one of the inn-yards and paused be- 
fore her. “Can I do anything for 
you?” he began, and she wondered 
why his voice shook. 

“Ts he alive?” she asked. 

He did not know; no one knew. 
“We must hope for the best,” he 
said. 

“Ts he alive?” she repeated. 

“God in His mercy,” began the 
young man, and the woman laughed. 
“God in His mercy made this hell,” 
she said, meaning the mountain-lands. 
The clergyman retreated, falling back 
on the little cluster of English men 
and women who had urged him to 
offer words of comfort. “The poor 
lady’s mind is unhinged, God help 
her,” he said, and again the murmur 
went through the waiting crowd: 
“ Poor woman, poor young thing!” 
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At every window a face could be 
seen. To her it seemed as though 
the whole world were composed of 
white buildings, green-shuttered, deep- 
roofed, and at every window a face 
looking eastward. And the people 
in the streets looked eastward, east- 
ward whence the show would come. 

Up and down the congested street 
she paced, the others falling back to 
let her pass; minutes elapsed and 
hours before the measured tramp of 
men marching in accord fell upon 
her straining ears. Was he among 
the injured or the dead? None could 
answer. A great hush had fallen 
on the waiting crowds, a strange 
affrighted silence in anticipation of 
the approaching tragedy. Onward it 
came, nearer, nearer, that slow shuffl- 
ing tread, while the silence grew 
more intense for hundreds of men 
and women were trying to hold their 
breath. What were they bringing to 
her? An agonising injured man? A 
crushed and mangled thing? Sick 
with terror, fearful of what she 
might, see, back to her lodgings she 
stumbled to prepare for the best, to 
be ready for the worst. 

He was alive : he had miraculously 
escaped with injuries of no vital im- 
portance; and in the midst of the 
confusion, the relief, the agitation, her 
child had been born. 

When still a little boy his mother 
had often told him of those days of 
agony. “Do not climb,” she would 
pray; but, what was the use? When 
she saw his eyes turn to the moun- 
tains, when she noted how he hung 
on every syllable of his father’s tales, 
realising the futility of her prayer she 
would sigh adding: “ Do not marry. 
Do not darken a woman’s life with 
the sickening fear and suspense. Do 
not break a woman’s heart.” And 
Adrian, with the scorn of petti- 
coated creatures born of the mascu- 
line aspirations of a few summers, 
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would retort: “I don’t want to be 
bothered with women; they’re no 
good for climbing ; they’re too soft.” 
Adrian was fourteen when his 
mother died. She had endured 
enough. Every summer, through a 
decade and a half of married life, she 
had remained below in the little 
Alpine villages while her husband 
took his pleasure on the giant peaks. 
What she endured no one but her 
Creator knew, and Him she almost 
believed to be blind, or asleep, or gone 
on a journey; she could scarcely 
imagine that One seeing her sufferings 
could be indifferent tothem. Crouch- 
ing huddled up in a corner of her 
bed-chamber, a slight girlish figure 
with colourless face and forlorn blue 
eyes, the din of the torrent, noisy, 
brawling, insistent in her ears, she 
had listened, every nerve and muscle 
tense, for the boom of the gun signify- 
ing that the climbers had been 
perceived on the summit by those 
watching through the telescopes below. 
How she loathed those telescopes 
planted in the hotel gardens ; how she 
hated the tourists who paid their fifty 
centimes for the privilege of gazing 
at the spectacle provided for their 
entertainment,—the spectacle of three 
stalwart men clinging with ice-axe 
and crampon to the face of the smooth 
ice-wall, where one slip, one slight 
error in judgment might hurl them 
all to a ghastly death thousands of 
feet below. To her unreason it 
seemed as though these sight-seers 
gloated over the perils her husband 
was facing and she grew to hate the 
women clad in ill-fitting garments, flat- 
chested, wide-waisted, who called out 
excited, their sun-burned faces glued 
to the lens, that they could see 
the ice-axes flash in the sun and the 
dust of the wind-driven snow,— 
hated them as she hated the men, 
Norfolk-suited, collarless, unkempt, 
who talked big of ascents they had 
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never made and lightly of dangers 
they had never encountered. 

For the most part she lived in her 
own rooms. Outside was full of 
horrors: the shops with stands of 
alpen-stocks in the doorways; with 
chamois-horns, carvings in wood, and 
niggardly bunches of drooping edel- 
weiss; with eternal photographs of 
ice-peak and glacier, mawvais pas, and 
roped figures crossing impossible yawn- 
ing chasms. Yet she could not with- 
stand the temptation of looking into 
their windows, her eyes ever morbidly 
seeking those more ghastly scenes,— 
swathed corpses of ill-fated adven- 
turers being drawn over the merciless 
snow, across jagged seracs, back to 
the little village for decent Christian 
burial. Christian! merciful God! 
And this was a Christian land ! 

The churchyard was terrible also, 
yet it held a grim fascination for her. 
She knew by heart each headstone, 
each graven word that related to the 
tragedy of her life-long fear. Perished 
on Mont Blanc,—Lost on the Wetter- 
horn,—Killed by an avalanche on the 
Jungfrau,—Lost in a storm while 
ascending the Grand Combin,— 
Perished on the Aletsch Glacier : there 
were so many and it was always the 
same tale. Indeed, she could have 
taken one into the _ burial-ground 
of almost any climbing centre in 
Switzerland or Savoy and have led 
him, unfaltering, from grave to grave 
where slumbered the victims of this 
unaccountable madness of the moun- 
tains. 

The churchyard was terrible, yes ; 
but it pleased her to gather the wild- 
flowers from the sunny slopes and 
from the shady woods and to lay 
them in clusters on those untimely 
graves. She would spend most of 
the time when she was out of doors 
mounting guard, as it were, over one 
sleeper or another. She would spell 
out the indistinct inscriptions, their 
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names, their ages, with the brief 
record of their death; she would 
wonder over their lives, their homes, 
what manner of men they had been 
and whom they had left desolate ; she 
would weave a romance about them, 
grow absorbed in their personality, 
their hopes, their aims, always to be 
brought up by that terrible, merciless 
sentence,—Perished on the mountains. 

In the little graveyard at Grindel- 
wald there were two lines on a head- 
stone that would lure her back over 
and over again, that seemed amid all 
the record of woe and disaster to 
reach forth to her some faint glim- 
mering of comfort and strength. 
Adrian remembered often, as a child, 
pulling at her skirts to drag her away 
from the spot, and when at last he 
had succeeded, she would walk beside 
him down the narrow path with a 
rare smile upon her face while her 
lips would still repeat, 

4 


Dort werd ich Das im Licht erkennen 
Was hier auf Erde dunkel sah. 


The groups of guides at the street- 
corners made her shudder. She 
would fain have killed them with 
her own frail hands that they might 
no longer carry on their murderous 
calling ; gladly, had she possessed the 
means, would she have given them 
handfuls of gold to bribe them away, 
out of the land, out of the path of 
her adventurous husband. Sometimes 
she would go to visit their women- 
kind, but there she got but little con- 
solation. It was a hard life, yes, and 
there were accidents ; perilous, truly, 
and therefore the pay was good. 
Some were widows, alas! le bon Diew 
permitted it ; but it was a good trade, 
paying well in fair seasons and the 
men loved the mountains and were 
familiar with them. And if only 
le bon Dieu would send them a fine 
season, there would be much gold to 
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earn and the husbands would not be 
idle many days. Next year the eldest 
son would be enrolled a qualified 
guide ; he was finishing his time as 
porter now. 

They did not understand; they 
did not see the wickedness, the sense- 
lessness of it all and the criminal 
waste. She would go back to the 
little chamber whose windows looked 
out on to the white noisy torrent 
that came straight from the glaciers, 
and would curse this rock-bound 
country and the green, flower-laden 
Alps, and the dazzling snow-peaks 
above the rocky needle-ranges,—would 
curse them as she clenched her feeble 
hand realising to the full her absolute 
helplessness, the unutterable tragedy 
of her anxious fear-ridden life. 

Sometimes, from behind the stiff 
starched curtains of the sleeping-room, 
she would watch the early start of 
a party intent on the ascent of 
a certain peak: the strong sinewy 
guides with coils of stout new rope 
and solid ice-axes ; the porters adjust- 
ing their loads; their employers, 
light-hearted, eager Englishmen for 
the most part, burdened with the 
latest whims in boots and equipment, 
impatient for the start. She would 
ask herself if all these men were fools, 
absolute, useless fools and imbeciles. 
She would creep back to bed and lie 
still until daylight, following them in 
imagination through the successive 
stages of the ascent: did she not 
know them by heart? Had she not 
listened to the tale over and over 
again, with always the same sickening 
horror ? 

She would watch them crawl up 
and up, clinging now to the bare face 
of the rock which offered no hold for 
hand or foot, crossing, crab-wise, 
treacherous ice-bridges, moving up- 
ward, ever slowly, painfully upward. 
And she would see them falling 
falling through the air, until they 
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lay a crumpled heap, twisted out of 
all human shape at the bottom of 
crevasse or ravine. Or they would 
be overtaken by a loosened boulder 
and crushed by it as easily as is the 
shell of an egg. Again, they would 
be enveloped by cloud and mist, and 
would wander lost, exhausted, until 
they had not strength even to keep 
their footing, and so would go falling 
through the snow-weighted air, down, 
down, down. It was by a supreme 
effort only that she did not scream as 
she lay. Clasping her thin nervous 
hands and burying her face in the 
pillow, she would ask almost fiercely 
of God why these things were allowed ; 
why—why? Had He no use for those 
strong-limbed men, no mercy for their 
miserable women ? 

Her hatred of the mountain-land 
grew to be a passion, a monomania. 
From the middle of June to the 
early days of September her life was 
one successive Reign of Terror. For 
the rest of the year at home in 
London, the memory of the summer’s 
anxiety had not time to fade, before 
with the approach of spring, the 
dread of the next holiday’s torture 
possessed her. It was verily a pos- 
session ; she thought of nothing, feared 
nothing, perhaps lived for nothing else. 

In her early married days when 
the child had been born, she had 
turned her eyes from the Swiss doc- 
tor’s kindly face with a sob. Why, oh 
why, had it not been a girl? A girl 
might have been left with her, but 
a boy! Would he too go the way of 
his father? Would she have a double 
fear, a twofold torture instead of the 
one? Surely it would be simpler far 
to die, to be out of it all. But then 
had come, to lure her back to life, 
the thought of the one thing still 
worth living for. She would teach 
the child to hate and dread the 
mountains as much as she hated and 
dreaded them. 
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Fond delusive hope to crumble 
soon away! Born among the moun- 
tains, spending the happy summer 
days in the high altitudes of the 
Swiss valleys, with sun-burned peasant 
children for merry playmates, small 
wonder that little Adrian came to 
be as lithe and active, as surefooted 
as they. “The bey will make a 
climber,” his father had said when 
he was barely seven; and his mother 
had clutched the child fiercely to her 
heart. 

Nevertheless she had foreseen it 
all along. What else would happen ? 
Was not her life one long mockery, 
one ceaseless barren prayer? Had 
she not prayed daily, hourly, batter- 
ing the gates of Heaven, that her 
husband’s thoughts and heart might 
be turned from the mountains, and 
had not his passion for them increased 
steadily with every succeeding year? 
Verily it seemed to her that the 
God of her childhood who answered 
prayers was only one more of the 
many pleasant myths of her nursery 
days. 

And Gregory Holt never guessed. 
He was a careless man, selfish and 
thoughtless up to that point to which 
timid tender women of her type 
render their men-folk selfish. He was 
not harsh nor unloving; he was fond 
of the little silent mother of his child; 
in the vocations of wife and mother 
he thought her admirable ; he did not 
see that anything further was required 
of her; he did not suppose that her 
opinion on outside subjects was of 
value, and probably he was right. 
He knew that she disliked his climb- 
ing, and that she was afraid on his 
account ; but he considered that also 
was natural, commendable even, bear- 
ing testimony, surely, to her tender 
qualities of womanhood. And women 
seemed to weep by instinct. The 
wives of soldiers wept what time their 
husbands went to war; the wives of 
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sailors shuddered when the storm- 
winds raked the coasts. It would 
never occur to soldier or sailor to 
stay at home because of the women’s 
fears. Neither did it occur to him to 
refrain from mountaineering because 
there remained behind in the dingy 
hotel a frightened trembling creature 
who looked at him in mute anguish, 
receiving passively his careless fare- 
well kiss, before he set off with his 
favourite guide to attempt some 
virgin peak. And Marion Holt never 
said much ; words with her did not 
come easily. Occasionally, when 
gathering up her courage in both 
hands she had essayed a passionate 
appeal, a few bald sentences would 
fall stumbling from her thin, quiver- 
ing lips; her husband would smile 
indulgently and she would be reduced 
to an agonised and hopeless silence. 
Adrian wondered sometimes in 
later years whether his mother had 
been a good mother or not; he did 
not know. She loved him, she was 
afraid for him ; for the rest she was 
too much engrossed by that which 
haunted her life to spare him much 
thought or attention. Again, his 
father was of a masterful tempera- 
ment, ordering the boy’s life as he 
thought good, his wife having only 
to carry out or acquiesce in his 
arrangements. I have said, she was 
possessed. Throughout his childhood, 
when mother and son were much to- 
gether, she did not seek to draw out 
his character, to ascertain of what 
stuff he was made. No; every day 
she warned him against the moun- 
tains, telling him long stories calcu- 
lated to nourish the horror of them 
that she hoped to instil, but which, 
on the contrary, only served to in- 
crease that glamour which from the 
first his imagination had hung around 
them. For, as each year found him 
growing longer and more wiry, his 
eyes travelled more often to the grim 
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giant peaks, and he listened more 
intently to his father’s tales of his 
adventures. And if, in the midst 
of their eager talk, either of them 
chanced to glance at the scared face 
of the little white woman who sat so 
still in her place, it was only to re- 
flect: “She is a woman; she cannot 
understand.” 

It was a relief to her when the 
boy went to school ; there at least he 
would be safe. But in the summer 
holidays he joined his parents in 
Switzerland, and with every summer 
came, louder and more persistent, his 
entreaties to be allowed to accompany 
his father on some of his expeditions. 
The lesser slopes and peaks he knew 
by heart, but his ambition was not 
satisfied. 

When the coveted permission had 
at last been wrested, he burst into 
his mother’s room and flung the proud 
news at her before dashing off to 
impart it to his sworn allies the 
guides. But the luckless woman had 
hurried off to her husband. “ You 
will not take him?” she had cried. 

“Why not? He is in good train- 
ing; he is hard and sure of foot ; 
there will be no risk and he must 
make a beginning.” 

“But why, why?” 


She clasped 
her hands. 


“Why must there be a 
beginning? Why need he ever go up 
a mountain? Lots of men never do.” 

“As to that, it does not come in 
every man’s way; but if I don’t 
mistake him, the boy will follow in 
his father’s footsteps. We shall see.” 

“Oh yes.” She had returned to 
her accustomed despair. “Oh yes; 
he will follow in his father’s footsteps 
without a doubt. Ah, merciful God! 
if you were obliged to make moun- 
tains and madmen to climb them, 
why did you make wives and mothers 
at all?” 

Gregory Holt laughed; he had 
never known his wife speak with so 
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much passion; he had not believed 
her capable of passion, but then he 
was not a very observant man. 

The boy went, of course, and re- 
turned the following evening, blistered 
and proud and full of more ambitious 
projects. No one guessed what those 
twenty-four hours had meant to the 
frightened woman; no one noticed 
how rapidly her faded hair was turn- 
ing grey. When at the close of the 
summer’s purgatory they journeyed 
home to England, Marion Holt 
realised that her health would not 
stand many more of these terrible 
strains upon it. 

Adrian was fourteen, as I have 
said, when his mother died. It hap- 
pened in this wise. After much 
teasing and persistent pressure he 
had prevailed upon his father to take 
him on a more difficult and dangerous 
expedition than any he had as yet 
been permitted to attempt. There 
was no greater risk perhaps for a 
boy than for a man; it was not a 
question of endurance but of careful 
climbing and cool head, and Holt had 
tested the lad’s powers; he was not 
the man to run unnecessary risks ; 
those are left to the ignorant and the 
amateur. 

They would be away two nights 
and the better part of three days. 
When Marion Holt learned of their 
project, she felt that the limits to her 
endurance had been reached. She 
wept, entreated, prayed ; but Adrian, 
resolved not to return to school the 
following week without having at- 
tained his dearest ambition, laughed 
at her fears. Young, careless as he 
was, he was almost shocked at the 
look in her face as she left him to go 
and find his father. She divined 
that her appeal to him would also be 
of no avail, knowing with whom she 
had to deal. 

Gregory Holt was sitting on a 
bench in the hotel balcony, at the 
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extreme end overlooking the torrent. 
The noise of the fierce scrambling 
waters made conversation difficult, 
but he did not care to talk ; he was 
content to smoke in silence and to 
watch the distant range of snow. 
The weather promised well for the 
start at daybreak on the morrow. 

It was Sunday; the bell of the 
little wooden Anglican church, away 
through the firs to the left, tinkled 
jerkily as the rope was pulled by one 
unversed in the art of bell-ringing. 
Some visitors in the hotel passed him 
on their way to Evensong, scarcely 
to be recognised in their correct 
Sabbath attire, only their sun-burned 
faces betraying them as the usual 
short-skirted, loose-girdled herd. In 
common with many climbers Holt 
tolerated these visitors with ill con- 
cealed impatience. The mountain 
fastnesses of Switzerland were for the 
Alpine Club, for the serious business 
of mountaineering; what had these 
triflers, these Cook’s tourists to do 
with him? He never by any chance 
spoke to them, nor they to him. His 
soft hat pulled over his eyes, he did 
not glance up as the various detach- 
ments of church-goers passed his seat ; 
only at last a shadow, halting be- 
tween him and the warm rays of the 
lowering sun, forced him reluctantly 
to raise his head. 

His wife stood before him, also 
dressed for church. Very slight she 
looked in her simple, tight-fitting 
grey gown; her pale anxious face 
was shaded by a white and grey hat, 
and she was buttoning her grey 
gloves while her small prayer-book 
was tighvly wedged under her arm. 

He nodded encouragingly. “Church?” 
he observed ; he liked women to go 
to church. 

“T want to ask you something.” 
The woman’s voice was not very 
steady. “Don’t take Adrian with 
you to-morrow.” 
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The man laughed. The eld story ! 
Poor little woman! So timid, so 
anxious for those she loved! “My 
dear child, the expedition is arranged 
purely for Adrian. I have been up 
the place years ago, and they say it 
has been made even easier now. It’s 
child’s play, but it has got a reputa- 
tion, like Mont Blanc, you know, 
which even a woman can climb, and 
the boy is keen to go.” 

“T don’t want him to go.” 

“You never want me to go,” said 
the man indulgently. 

She shuddered. “God knows I 
don’t, but it makes no difference.” 

“ And now it is to be the boy as 
well. Oh Marion, Marion, silly littl 
woman !” ‘ 

“An accident may happen so easily.” 

“ As easily in crossing the street. 
You mustn’t make a muff of the boy ; 
he’s keen enough and it will do him 
good. He isa bit inclined to swagger ; 
this will show him how very much he 
has to learn.” 

She closed her eyes; she knew all 
he had to learn. ‘ Don’t take him,” 
she repeated feebly. 

“ Nonsense, my dear; it wouldn’t 
be fair to the boy.” 

“Tt would be merciful to me.” 

It was the first time in fifteen years 
that she had spoken of consideration 
for herself; small wonder the hus- 
band resented it. “I never knew 
you selfish, Marion ;” he spoke a little 
harshly, he naturally felt displeased. 
“Once for all, the boy has got to be 
a man; if he had been a girl you 
might have had your way.” 

“T prayed for a girl,” said the 
woman doggedly; “but prayers are 
not answered.” 

“ By Jove, that’s a nice sentiment 
for a woman on her way to church.” 

“Yes, I am on my way to church,” 
said Marion Holt. “TI will pray that 
something may happen to prevent the 
boy from going.” 
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Her husband laughed, but his face 
grew hard. “ Pray for an earthquake 
or a sudden death, my dear Marion, 
for by all that’s holy the boy goes 
with me at five to-morrow morning ; 
and the glass is against you, it’s rising 
steadily.” 

She walked past him to the head 
of the steps ; thence she looked back, 
and her face was very white. “I 
will pray,” she said fiercely, she who 
was always so mild. “TI will pray 
for a way out. Iwill findaway. If 
God will not help me, and He never 
has yet, I will find a way alone.” 

She went slowly down the steps 
and moved on, a slim sedate figure, 
across the courtyard, along the little 
dusty path that led through the hotel 
gardens to the English church. 

The congregation was small, most 
of the Protestant visitors considering 
that they had shown sufficient respect 
for their deity in attending morning 
service. Some of them indeed, talk- 
ing vaguely of the higher worship of 
the Creator in the contemplation of 
His handiwork, slumbered in stuffy 
hotel chambers, or flirted in shady 
pine-scented woods. 

Mrs. Holt slipped into a pew at 
the back of the little building after 
bowing hurriedly toward the east 
end, where stood a table ornamented 
with a dark red cloth, two brass 
flower-vases and a small brass cross. 
She did not know why she bowed, 
except that she had been in the habit 
of doing so as a girl at home. She 
had gone to church that summer 
evening not because it was respect- 
able, not because it gladdened her 
so to do, but because she was going 
to try for the last time whether God 
would listen to her prayers. She did 
not take any part in the service ; she 
joined neither in the psalms nor in 
the prayers; she did not listen to 
the sermon, which was full of analogy 
between the heights of the believer's 
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soul and the topography of the sur- 
rounding mountains: those sermons 
are familiar to us all. From the 
moment that she went into the 
church until the service was ended, 
she kept repeating her one entreaty : 
“ Lord, do not let the child go. Lord 
do not let him go. Lord show me 
a way.” She had read that with 
faith one could remove mountains. 
She had tried to remove mountains 
for fifteen years, and she had always 
failed. She did not know whether 
the failure was due to weakness of 
faith, or whether the words were not 
altogether true. 

Time passed rapidly. She was sur- 
prised when, the chaplain having pro- 
nounced the benediction, the creaky 
little harmonium began to wheeze out 
(somewhat faultily, for the performer’s 
musical gifts were not of a high order,) 
the melody from Mendelssohn’s Los- 
GESANG, J waited for the Lord. Marion 
Holt was familiar with the air, but 
it did not appeal to her in any way. 
She had waited for the Lord for 
fifteen years, and not once had He 
inclined to her to hear her complaint. 

Back along the gritty unevea path 
she went, wondering wearily whether 
God had at length heard her, whether 
the answer would come ; but she had 
been too often disappointed to have 
much hope of response. She scarcely 
understood what the thing was that 
she expected: some sign perhaps, 
some direct Divine intervention; a 
sudden thunderstorm followed by a 
fall of snow,—such things were not 
unknown in midsummer among the 
mountains. Yet her husband had 
told her the glass was rising, and 
there were no clouds in the smiling 
pitiless heavens. 

She paused awhile, questioning 
within herself, uncertain ; then turn- 
ing she hurried back to the fast 
emptying church. The last three 
women of the congregation (among 
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them the amateur organist) were 
coming out of the door as she reached 
it; they looked at her enquiringly, 
and one, who was staying in her hotel, 
would have spoken, but she did not 
appear to see them as she hurried 
past. She walked up the aisle; the 
chaplain was spreading a white cover- 
ing over the brass ornaments upon 
the altar; she went and stood by the 
altar-rails, resting one trembling hand 
upon them. 

“ How can one make God listen?” 
she asked abruptly. 

The clergyman turned round. He 
was an elderly man, rather like a 
venerable goat in appearance, with 
a mild, but not especially intellectual 
expression. He looked at her in some 
bewilderment. “The Lord always 
listens,” he said; there was a sug- 
gestion of reproof in his tones. 

“Not to me,” said Marion Holt 
simply. 

Again the goat-like old gentleman 
looked at the insignificant little figure 
standing without the altar-rails: he 
felt rather uncomfortable. “We have 
the promise,” he said at last; “ the 
promise that cannot be broken,—Ask 
and ye shall receive.” 

“IT have asked,” 
woman. 

“Tf you have asked in the proper 
spirit of submission to the Divine 
Will, no doubt you have been 
answered, though it may not have 
been in exactly the way you may 
have looked for.” 

“No, it has not been in the way 
that I have looked.” 

He was a worthy man, though, 
possibly he had not very quick per- 
ceptions. He folded up the red cloth 
and came down to the level of the 
strange little lady who watched him 
with weary, rather forlorn eyes; he 
closed the gates of the altar-rails be- 
hind him, and drew the bolt. “You 
are in trouble,” he suggested kindly. 


persisted the 
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“T am in despair,” said Marion 
Holt. 

“Can I help you?” 

She shook her head. 
can help me but God.” 

“Have you prayed ?” 

“ For fifteen years.” 

Dear, dear! It was really very 
distressing. “Don’t give up,” said 
the clergyman. “Sometimes the 
Father tries us by waiting.” 

“What a strange father,” mur- 
mured the mother of little Adrian. 

Her companion hurried on. “ Per- 
haps the answer will come to-day, 
to-morrow ; it may have come even 
now.” 

A light leaped up for a moment into 
the woman’s eyes and died down 
slowly. “I will go home and see,” 
she said, as she moved by his side 
down the narrow aisle. 

“Yes, yes; go home and see, and 
if the answer has not come, don’t let 
your faith waver. Go on praying ; 
the answer may come to-morrow or 
next week.” 

“ That will be too late,” said Marion 
Holt. 

She watched him lock the door and 
place the key in his pocket, reflecting 
that it must be a capacious pocket 
for the key was large; she wondered 
also whether he slept with it under 
his pillow. “Thank you,” she said 
in her expressionless voice. 

“T wish I could help you my dear 
lady; but remember what I en- 
deavoured to express in my sermon 
this evening—” 

“TI did not listen,” interposed the 
woman ; the words were spoken low. 

“ I will lift mine eyes unto the hills 
whence cometh my help. Faith and 
gratitude and love must swell in the 
hearts of those who are permitted to 
sojourn for a season in this beautiful 
land, who look upon God’s great 
handiwork, who feast their eyes upon 
His everlasting snows. Whence cometh 
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my help,—ah! who could doubt that 
the Lord our God is our stronghold—” 

But the little woman in grey had 
fled before him down the uneven 
stony way. The chaplain looked 
after her, not vexed, only a little 
disappointed; he had been rather 
pleased with his own eloquence in the 
pulpit that day, and prayed that it 
might be permitted to be the means 
of grace to some vexed spirit. “I am 
sorry she did not listen,” he reflected ; 
“it might have given her peace, poor 
young thing!” 

The grey gritty path through the 
hotel-gardens was unchanged; the 
same gathering of visitors was scat- 
tered about the entrance-doors. Every- 
thing was the same :—the first quick 
glance toward the quiet corner of the 
balcony proved it to her beyond the 
possibility of mistake. Father and 
son were together, the boy talking 
eagerly ; the ring of his high-pitched 
voice penetrated to her through the 
rows of pollarded trees. Had any- 
thing been altered, had God moved 
the heart of her husband, the boy 
would have been sullen, silent and 
aggrieved. 

She paused a moment before cross- 
ing the wooden bridge that spanned 
the stream. God had failed her then. 
For a moment she had believed what 
the old man had said, but it was of 
no use; she must find a way alone. 
Rapidly she reviewed every possibility, 
every loophole of escape. What could 
she do, what undo? How could she 
secure a delay? It wanted but a 
few days of Adrian’s return to school ; 
only four days, but time enough for 
the mountains to swallow him up. 
What was she going to do? 

“ Mother,” called the boy as she 
mounted the flight of steps leading to 
their corner of the balcony ; “ mother, 
the glass is rising.” 

She nodded, not trusting herself to 
speak. She looked past him and met 
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his father’s eyes ; there was something 
half-amused, half-mocking in their 
expression, but the man was never 
able to forget the mute agony that 
spoke in hers. Afterwards he wished 
—he regretted—but what is the good 
of wishes and regrets when those we 
allowed to suffer are beyond the reach 
of both ? 

The mountaineering party was to 
start at daybreak. Guide and porter 
were assembled in the courtyard of 
the hotel when Holt and his son 
emerged from a side door, the boy 
pale with suppressed excitement and 
a sleepless night. The night-porter 
brought out a pile of things, pro- 
visions most of them, packed ready 
for the porter’s back. There was a 
brief delay, which to the lad seemed 
endless, while knapsacks were adjusted 
and equipment over-hauled. Adrian, 
glancing up to the third storey, saw, 
by the light of the cold grey dawn, a 
white face pressed against the pane. 
He nodded carelessly, waving his ice- 
axe aloft. The window was thrown 
open, a small figure in a dressing- 
gown climbed out on to the narrow . 
low-balustraded balcony. 

“Good-bye, Mother,” called the 
boy, his heart tempestuous with pride 
and excitement as he turned to walk 
out of the gates by his father’s side. 

“Adrian!” A cry rent the still 
air; something dropped from the 
third storey with a curious rushing 
sound ; there was a dull thud on the 
paved courtyard followed by a sudden 
silence, then a low pitiful moaning 
that died away in a subdued sobbing 
sigh, and then once again silence,— 
to be broken by shouts of horror as 
the little party of four rushed back 
and surrounded the huddled heap of 
blue flannel; but human help was 
not wanted there, for Marion Holt 
had found a way. 

They laid her in the little cemetery, 
yet another recruit to the army of 
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victims to the mountain-madness. 
She had leaned too far out of the 
window looking after the retreating 
figures ; she had lost her balance ; of 
course, it was so simple though so 
very sad. Yet, sometimes the hus- 
band experienced a cold misgiving 
that this was not really all, while the 
look in the poor little woman’s eyes 
—but the thought was too horrible, 
too grim. 

And sometimes the goat-like clergy- 
man would stand and ponder over the 
newly tenanted grave, suffering from 
a vague misgiving also. Had he done 
all he could? Had by chance a soul 
in torture been revealed to him that 
night and had he closed his eyes, 
unheeding? And the thought of an 
opportunity lost for ever was grievous 
to him, as it must be to each one of 
us, who nevertheless lose opportunities 
at every turn. But, being a common- 
place man, he took a commonplace, 
commonsense view of the matter, sup- 
posing that the poor woman’s mind 
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had been unhinged and, doubtless, 
she had leaned too far out of the 
window. 

So Adrian’s mother lay in the little 
dreary churchyard where in due time 
a granite slab testified that Marion, 
beloved wife of Gregory Holt, rested 
there, aged thirty-six. 

And as her life had been futile, 
so her death failed in its purpose 
too; the sacrifice was made in vain. 
School was postponed on account of 
the funeral and, afterwards, the 
father noting the boy’s distress, 
anxious to distract his thoughts from 
the awful catastrophe, sanctioned a 
further delay to allow of their making 
the ascent that had been originally 
planned. 

But, perhaps for Marion Holt it 
was better to be out of the turmoil 
and the dread. For fifteen years she 
had tried by faith and prayer to 
remove mountains, and she had always 
failed. 

M. O. 





THE DEED-SEA FISHERMAN. 


Ir was the writer’s good fortune to 
be on friendly terms with the Mission 
to Deep-Sea Fishermen, and to be 
allowed to sail on one of their boats. 
While doing Mission-work,—medical, 
religious, material—it should be 
understood that each boat is worked 
on entirely practical lines ; that is to 
say, the boats are genuine fishing- 
boats and are intended for that pur- 
pose, the men are practical North Sea 
fishermen, who have been bred up to 
the trawling business, and the pro- 
ceeds of the catches cover, on an 
average, two-thirds of the expenses of 
the vessel. The men get so much 
weekly wage, with a percentage on 
the catch of fish. They go out with 
the fishing-fleets, fare as the other 
men, and weather it out, good and 
bad, in exactly the same manner as 
the rest of the fleet, or as the other 
“single-boaters.” The only difference 
is that, from time to time, intervals 
are taken to let the boats do the 
proper work of the Mission—visiting 
the other boats, holding services, dis- 
tributing literature (for the modern 
fisherman reads eagerly), selling the 
tobacco, carrying away sick or dam- 
aged men; and that the Mission 
boats do not work on Sundays, and 
are organised on strictly temperance 
lines. Otherwise one might be on 
board an ordinary smack for all the 
difference to be noticed ; and the talk 
is much the same as on other smacks. 
“Ship ahoy, how’ve you done, mate ? 
What cheer? How are the markets?” 

Perhaps it may be well to explain 
to the general reader a few of the 
ordinary terms of the fishing world. 
The boats, that is the trawlers, work 


either in fleets, under the direction 
of an admiral, who signals when and 
where to fish by flags or rockets, or 
else singly. The latter are known as 
single-boaters. These work on their 
own account, generally go out for a 
week, and bring home their catch 
themselves, kept in ice. These are 
the boats, under sail or steam, that 
we see all round our coasts, outside 
the three-mile limit, or pass any- 
where on the high seas. They are 
mostly owned by men who have 
saved a little money and bought a 
share in a vessel, then the whole 
vessel, and finally several vessels. 
Some skippers sail their own boat, 
but it is not everyone who does so 
well as this. A few are unlucky, 
genuine cases of misfortune, victims 
of a storm, or a collision, or bodily 
accident. In most cases, where the 
fisherman has prospered, it is because 
he has been a steady man, as likely 
as not a religious and a temperate 
man. The fleets work in the North 
Sea only, or mainly, are usually 
owned by companies,—the Great 
Northern, Gamecock, and the Red 
Cross—and are now all steamboats. 
These steamers do four times as 
much work as the old sailers. 
They work in fleets because of the 
carriers and the markets. A carrier, 
—there are six in all—visits the fleet 
each morning, and the fish is promptly 
boarded ; if the vessels were scattered 
all the fish could never be boarded 
and thus got away at once to market. 
Every morning, rough or smooth, 
clear or thick, the carrier steams 
away with its load to market, Billings- 
gate or Grimsby, and the fish is sent 
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away all over the kingdom and the 
Continent. The trawlers come in once 
a month, to fill up coal, and stay 
ashore twenty-four hours. In the old 
sailing days the boats came ashore 
at the end of every two months, and 
stayed ashore a week. 

It will be gathered from this that 
the North Sea fishing has created a 
population apart, with manners and 
character different from anything else 
in the world. They are the finest 
men afloat, can weather anything, 
and bear anything. They are hardy 
and rough, but not so rough as they 
were, not such utter savages. It may 
honestly be said that this particular 
Mission has been the means of civilis- 
ing them, and of having completely 
transformed the fishing world in the 
last quarter of the century, as much 
by its work on land as at sea; 
by its highly efficient institutes at 
the big fishing-ports, as well as by its 
work afloat. It was the writer’s good 
fortune to see the Fishermen’s Insti- 
tute at Old Milford, among others, 
and nothing could be more admirable 
than the simple and practical manner 
in which the place is managed. It 
is for fishermen only, not for other 
sailors. Here the men can sleep, 
take their meals, and live; here are 
rooms for the skippers and mates, and 
rooms for the men and the lads, some 
of the latter of quite tender years, 
as the landsman would think. Here 
they meet their mates; there is no 
need for shyness or shamefacedness, 
no need to drop into the drinking- 
shops, for want of other places of rest 
or quarters to gossip in. The men sit 
and smoke, gossip and play games ; the 
boys have their select corner with baga- 
telle, draughts, dominos, papers, and 
enjoy themselves grandly. Nothing 
has hit the drinking ashore so much. 

The old-day fisherman, heathen as 
he was, must have been a wonderful 
man, not, perhaps, necessarily a better 
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seaman than the fisherman of to-day, 
though the men nowadays say s0. 
“They were greater men, then,” the 
skipper said to me. “How do you 
mean?” I asked. “ Bigger?” “ Yes, 
bigger ; great big men, there are none 
like ’em now.” I suggested that it was 
the saine thing as at school, the new 
boy always thinking of his seniors 
as giants. “ Perhaps; but I’ve seen 
them do things. They’d think nothing 
of a dozen hours at work, hard at it. 
Now if you tell one of them [pointing 
to the crew round him] to pull a 
jib-rope, he’d say it warn’t one man’s 
job, wants two to do it.” But here the 
crew jeered at him, in huge delight. 
Taking it all in all, one may say 
that these fishermen, especially the 
East Coast men, are the finest men 
and sailors we have in England. The 
world at large hardly realises what a 
national asset there is in this popula- 
tion. Anything which helps and 
improves the chances and morale of 
these men ought to be unhesitatingly 
welcomed. We lie in our beds and 
hear the winds howl round our 
chimnies ; here are men whose homes 
are literally on the deep, who come 
back at long intervals to wife and 
child, who have an unbroken round 
of hard toil and exposure from one 
watch to another. And a landsman 
has much to learn from them, not in 
seamanship alone, but in simplicity, 
in manliness, in quiet piety, in cheer- 
fulness, in readiness to work, in 
natural courage. Saving life in their 
boats in a rough sea is nothing 
to them; it comes as a matter-of- 
course, and nothing is said of it. 
Such and such a man was “ took off” 
is a common phrase. One smacks- 
man took off three several lots of 
men, seventeen in all, in a couple of 
gales at no ordinary risk, till at last 
his owner told him that he had been 
sent out to fish, not to save life; but 
no one thought much about it. 
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The writer had heard something of 
these men, and had seen a little of 
them before, and was glad to make 
closer acquaintance with them. He 
here gives a log of various conversa- 
tions with the men at different times, 
which may afford a little insight into 
' the lives of these sea-going folk. A 
few definitions must be premised. 
“Gales” occur seldom, perhaps one 
in every two or three years ; then it 
is a “tempest.” Other storms are 
merely “weather,” and when the 
ordinary man is on his back, that is 
a “tidy breeze,” or “a good fresh 
wind.” What the fisherman does not 
like is being in his “ oily frock,” for 
that means dirty weather. He 
thinks little of foreign fishermen ; 
the French, perhaps, are the best 
of them. The Norwegian boats are, 
he will tell you, cast-off English boats, 
condemned by the Board of Trade. 
“They'll sail them while the planks 
hold, pumping all the voyage, and 
won’t come off them, either, till the 
dead last moment, when you come to 
take them off in a storm, and then 
they'll all jump off sudden, in a scare, 
perhaps.” Fish is of two kinds, 
“prime,” that is, sole, turbot (“ butt ”), 
brill, halibut ; all other is “offal.” It 
is packed in “trunks,” holding a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds or more 
according to the size and shape of 
the fish. 

We spoke of the fishermen, what 
they are and what they were. 
“Twenty or thirty years back the 
fishermen was cannibals. That’s what 
they was, ashore and at sea. Why, 
no one thought of them as other than 
that. You couldn’t do anything with 
them at all. They were a class apart 
then, kept to themselves, didn’t care 
to mix with no one, didn’t like to. 
They was ashamed of themselves, 
like,” the mate said. “They was 
ashamed to come to church or chapel, 
or go with other folk. But now that 
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they see the gentlemen more, it’s 
different.” 

“ How did your work begin?” 

“Well, you see, it was this way. 
A gentleman heard about ’em, and 
went out in a smack, and stayed out 
a week, till the carrier took him home, 
The skipper warned him not, told 
him he didn’t know what the men 
was like. But he would,—went and 
talked to the men, in a top hat, for 
preaching, you see. The men thought 
it was a joke, and some shied ’addocks 
at him. He was a rare plucked one, 
and later on bought an old boat and 
went out tothem. Then they cleared 
the coopers out. [The “coper” is a 
Dutch grog-vessel.| They couldn’t 
live with us ; we could undersell them. 
The Board allows us to take ’baccy in 
bond, and sell it, so as we don’t sell 
more than half a pound at a time. 
So the men came to us, what with 
the services, and the doctoring. But 
it’s strange, directly we’ve gone, the 
coopers seem to get wind of it and 
come out to the boats. They can’t 
sell liquor, though, now at sea, and 
the gunboats of any nation can cap- 
ture them if they’re found doing so. 
Smuggling? Yes, lots of it on board 
the smacks, but not to sell, only for 
their own friends at home. Scents, 
and spirits, too, and *baccy—every 
day it’s done. Sometimes they catch 
a boat, and make a great to-do over 
it, but bless you, it’s going on all the 
while. The men are glad enough to 
see us back, too. They’ll come aboard, 
for "baccy or a yarn, and say, ‘ Why, 
we thought you was never coming 
again.’ When it’s too calm to fish, 
they'll come for a bit of a service 
on board, or games, or we go over to 
them.” 

They told some tales of the North 
Sea. “It’s now fourteen or fifteen 
years back since the Hull fleet was 
lost, near two hundred men, between 
the Dogger and Well Bank. That’s 
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a dangerous place. The sea’s like 
a wall on the Bank, with a narrow 
channel between. Two fleets had got 
mixed up and were all in among each 
other. There was a fresh breeze from 
the south, then it suddenly went 
round nor’west and came a gale. One 
man only had the sense to sheer out 
when he saw the glass falling ; all the 
rest was caught together. The Board 
of Trade after that ruled that they 
shouldn't fish on the Bank for three 
months in the winter, but they fish all 
the same. 

“We find some rum things, too. 
A body once, with a fine set of teeth ; 
I could ha’ done with them. He was 
a foreigner. The body was all decayed, 
but the boots was quite good. When 
we were hauling the net, we see’d 
something and couldn’t make it out. 
My brother, he says to me: ‘ What’s 
that? a pair of boots, or fish?’ It 
turned out a body. And those other 
coves wouldn’t take the legs to lee- 
ward, when we lifted him, so I had 
to, all alone. I tied a cloth over my 
mouth, but whew! At breakfast we 
had fish, but it tasted all dry and 
gritty. ‘I can’t eat this,’ I said, and 
put the plate down. Then the other 
men all put their plates down; none 
of them had any breakfast that morn- 
ing. 

* But it’s a hard life, a fisherman’s. 
Gentlemen see nothing of it, only in 
the summer when it’s nice and fine. 
We took a gentleman out for a week, 
calm all the time. ‘I don’t see any- 
thing hard in a fisherman’s life,’ he 
said. Well, we took him out the 
next week,—blew the whole time. 
He was as ill as could be, downright 
bad, wanted to go back, but we 
wouldn’t have it, made him stay out 
the week. He’s never been out again. 
Another gentleman we took,—would 
board a Lowestoft boat, though it 
looked foggy. The skipper warned 
him not to, but he would go. We 
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never saw him again. We went back 
for him next day, he wasn’t ashore. 
He had a pretty rough time,—had to 
stay the week on a dirty boat, full 
of vermin, and lie on coils of ropes. 
Still, he was a good ’un. Once we 
had an Irishman and a friend of his 
out with us. It was blowing fresh, 
and we said he’d better wait till the 
wind went down a bit. No, he would 
go. ‘Och, now, ye're afraid, we'll 
sail at once.’ He was properly ill, 
I can tell you. ‘Shure, oi’ll die, 
shure oi will. Take me back, skipper, 
tis no place for me at all.’ And he 
never comed again. His friend said 
nothin’, but he was fair ill, too. Then 
one gentleman we took would go to 
see the lightship, wanted to see how 
the lights worked. We told him he 
wouldn’t like it; ’twould be fair 
greasy up there, and he'd be ill. 
No, he wouldn’t have it, he would go. 
Sure enough, when he went up, he 
was sick, and the man had the lamp 
all spread out, and couldn’t let him 
out. We had to carry him down, and 
take him ashore, and he was ill for 
days after. 

“Tt’s a hard life, take it as you 
will. You'll never meet a fisherman 
who wouldn’t remain on shore if he 
could.” 

“ Ay,” said the mate, “ that’s so. 
I’ve been on deck from twelve to 
twelve, and never had time to go 
down, working hard all the time,— 
save of course to swallow a mouthful 
of tea.” 

“ Yes,” said the skipper, “it’s haul, 
haul, haul the whole time. Your 
hands get that cold, you can’t feel 
‘em, and you can’t wear mits ‘cause 
of the fish. That’s the cruellest thing 
of all. It'll freeze and snow for days 
and days, and the ice will form thick 
on the deck and the ropes and the 
sails, not slush, but regular ice, till 
you have to knock it off in blocks 
with handspikes. And all the time 
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you've got to be working at that 
blessed net. One night the mate 
yonder was turning in, after his 
watch, took his boots off, when up 
he has to come; net had caught or 
something. Went down again, got 
one boot off, when up he’s fetched 
again. Next time he didn’t take his 
boots off at all, but turned in boots 
and all and was settling down to sleep, 
when he’s called out a third time, and 
when that was over, it was his watch. 
Then when your hands get warm 
again, ah, it’s then you feel it. Why, 
I’ve cried for pain. I’ve seen big men 
go right unconscious when they've 
come into the warm,—yes, from the 
pain. The worst is, your hands get 
so hard, they crack, and you can’t 
do nothin’ for that. O’ course they 
get all right again ashore. There’s 
the sea-boils, too,—ob, it’s properly 
hard, I tell you. But the worst job 
of all is standing at the wheel in the 
cold nights. It’s cruel. The cruiser 
and cutter chaps come aboard, and 
won’t believe us when we tell them 
that our watches are eight hours.” 

“ How long are theirs?” 

“Four, and relieved every hour at 
the wheel. We'll be sometimes the 
whole time at the wheel, till you’re 
perished with cold. D’ you remember 
that night, Charley, in ’95 I think it 
was, when it was snowing four or five 
days? I was at the wheel eight 
blessed hours, and longer. ‘ Here, 
take it, one of you chaps,’ I said, ‘or 
T'll chuck it.’” 

“Yes,” said the steward [cook]. 
“We had nothin’ to eat that time; 
all the food was fair eaten up. We 
had taken enough for eight weeks, 
and ’twas some days over. That was 
a proper time. One vessel had to 
bail and pump for twenty-four hours, 
till they was tired out. They had 
had nothing to eat and drink, all ate 
up, and was sitting in the cabin, up 
to their knees in wet, no coal left, 
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no fire. Then they chucked it up. 
The skipper was a decent God-fearing 
chap. ‘ We've done all we can do,’ 
he says; ‘now we've got to get ready 
for the end.’ ” 

“What became of them ?” 

“Oh, they was took off by a boat 
from another smack.” 

“There’s little rest, too. The 
steam trawlers, they go out for a 
month, then home for twenty-four 
hours ; that’s all the holiday they get ; 
at the end of the second or third trip, 
maybe a few days more. It’s all 
steam now; there’s many of the 
herring-boats building as steamers. 
But they don’t need such seamanship 
as they used to; not in boarding the 
fish, either. In the old days we used 
to have to board anywhere, any time. 
Often your vessel would be a long 
way off before you could fetch her 
again. Now they can steam close 
down to the carrier, drop the boat 
to leeward, then steam down aft of 
the carrier, and pick her up again ; 
it isn’t half as dangerous. But the 
life on the modern ships isn’t near as 
healthy. The engines take up so 
much room ’midships, and the cabin’s 
hard-by, and gets that hot in the 
summer,—why, I’ve seen the men 
coming up to their watch wet: you 
can’t stay under, sometimes. But the 
sailing - vessels can’t live with them. 
We should starve with them, and 
they would starve with us. Where 
they are, they catch four times what 
we catch; if they fished here, it 
wouldn’t pay them to keep catching 
their net, and hauling. They wouldn’t 
pay their way.” 

“How do 
steamers ¢” 

“Oh, well enough. The stewards 
manage middling fair.” 

** And in the old days?” 

Here the crew yelled in chorus. 
“Oh, lor, there used to be a stew, 
some stuff or other; the men used 
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to say it was six months old, and you 
got things out of it, you didn’t know 
what,—chunks of hard stuff. But 
they do middling well now.” 

“You have to work harder for 
your fish, too, nowadays ; the money 
doesn’t come so easy as it used to. 
And it’s uncertain work, just heart- 
breaking at times. I’ve known a 
boat come in with a tidy load of fish 
and clear a heap of money, forty 
pounds it may be, and you'll come 
in an hour after and not make ten 
pounds for the same lot of fish. You 
never know before you come in what 
you'll make. What puzzles me is, 
why sometimes it don’t pay them to 
sell the fish, but they just throw ’em 
away. I’ve seen ’em cart herrings 
for manure, and all the time there 
was heaps and heaps of poor folk 
wanting the fish. Can you explain 
that ?” 

I could not explain, any more than 
why, in a good year, plums and apples 
are thrown to the pigs; at least, I 
could not see the remedy. 

“Then, again, how is it the price 
will change so much in an hour?” 

Here, too, the oracle was dumb, 
and could only suggest in comparison 
the shortening of the price of a Derby 
favourite in a few seconds. The 
mystery of market-prices was not for 
us to solve. 

“ But there’s no rest for the fisher- 
man, or little of it.” 

* Not when in port?” 

“No, sir. There’s the fish to land, 
the gear to clean and tidy, ice to get 
in. Sundays and all, there’s very 
few don’t fish all the week round. 
The West Coast boats, from Brixham 
and Dartmouth and elsewhere, used 
to lie up on Sundays. But they can’t 
now; the competition drives em to 
it. Single-boaters, I mean ; in the 
fleets they’re always working. Of 
course, we don’t fish on Sundays.” 

“What do you do, then?” 
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“Go on board the other vessels, 
visit, have services.” 

I asked whether it was true that 
the catches were decreasing from the 
banks being over-fished. The skipper, 
with all his experience, could hardly 
say. “I don’t rightly know. There’s 
a deal more fish taken, but then 
there’s a great many more fishing. 
A steamer will take treble as much 
as a sailing-vessel. They fish now 
all weathers, too, calm as well as with 
a wind. They take more fish, but 
they have to work harder for them, 
and oftener, and go farther afield. 
And the Dutchmen and Germans don’t 
observe the three-mile limit, either. 
They work close in, and take any- 
thing, small plaice, no larger than 
your hand. We chuck these over 
again, but of course half of them are 
dead then. And you can’t have a 
close season neither, I don’t think. 
What would the nation do if there 
were no fish? They did have an 
enquiry once, and asked an admiral, 
old —. He said, the only thing he 
could see, would be to get vessels, 
a dozen of them or more, with a well 
full of salt water, and fill these with 
the small fry, then let them through 
on other banks. But you would want 
a number of boats, and it would cost. 
It all came to nothing.” 

“ Ay,” said the mate, an excellent 
fellow, “it’s rum work. You never 
know what you'll get. Once we 
hauled after three hours, and took 
a cod and a ray! I had to empty 
the pocket, being mate, and turned 
out this blessed cod. We were that 
sick! Another time I’ve known us 
take ten pounds’ worth at a haul. 
It’s just this that you feel; you've 
hauled and hauled on a winter night, 
so cruel cold that you couldn’t feel 
your hands, and then,—nothin’, or 
mayhap a torn net.” 

“Them nautical men,” the skipper 
went on, “can’t make out how we 
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fishermen find our way without chart 
and other things. But we’ve been 
brought up to work by compass and 
line and lead. We always know 
where we are.” 

“ By night, or in a fog?” 

“Just the same, any time. We 
just grease the lead and throw it 
over, and you'll know within a mile 
where you are. It’s like a book to 
us who’ve been brought up to it.” 

“ What of the West sea?” 

“ Ah, that’s different. The lead’s 
no use there; but it’s well lit, and 
you generally know the land. It 
used to be different. In my father’s 
time there were scarce any lights, 
and then the rule was, when you was 
near Lowestoft on a dark night, all 
hands on deck, and take a share, till 
you was in. It used to be downright 
dangerous work then. We had a 
narrow thing once, off the Dogger 
Bank. "Twas a gale of wind, and a 
big sea came and took us fair, and 
nigh swamped us. We was a new 
boat and lived through it, but I see 
the same sea as took us wipe out 
a vessel near us. We never saw her 
again, nor the men; they were lost, 
every one of them. I’ve seen a 
smack come in over there [Yarmouth] 
with not a thing on her, save one 
mast and the boat stuck right up on 
top of it. I’ve seen another come 
in, swept naked, not a thing on 
her, mast, capstan, bulwarks, all 
clean gone. They towed her in.” 

When the ship was buoyed up in 
harbour, several lads, dirty as sin, 
came tumbling on board from other 
boats. One, a Brixham lad, looked 
to be of very tender years, and excited 
our compassion. He had been a year 
at sea. “Hard as nails,” says the 
skipper. “It was just the same with 
us all, began young, and soon got 
used to it. I’ve known ’em start as 
early as nine year old; but that was 
in the old days. Some of ’em have 
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a cruel time if the skipper’s rough, 
get cursed at, and knocked about. 
But the fishermen are mostly a better 
lot than they was. They used to be 
a fighting, drinking lot, ashore and 
at sea. The coopers used to sell 
’em drink, fiery poisonous stuff—made 
‘em mad. They’d heaps of money, 
too, forty or fifty pounds a time, and 
spend it in a week ashore. There 
was no one to care for ’em, and they 
hadn’t anywhere to go; they was just 
left alone. But we've cleared out 
the coopers now, and they can come 
to the institutes ashore. You'll see 
the institutes crowded at times, can’t 
find room to get in. They meet 
their friends, can make ’emselves 
happy. It’s just drawing the trade 
from the drink-shops. And the men 
save more. They say there’s more 
money in the savings-bank at Yar- 
mouth for the number of men than 
in any other place. Some of ‘em 
never touch drink at all. We're all 
temperance men on board. One time, 
we were lying at Dartmouth, and a 
gentleman came down and talked 
to us,—had a yacht there. He 
seemed to take an interest in us, 
asked us where we were bound for. 
‘ Have some whiskey,’ he says. ‘No 
sir, I says, ‘we're all temperance 
men on board.’ ‘Never heard of a 
sailor not drink,’ he says; ‘never knew 
one who didn’t drink, who was any 
good.’ ‘Come on board and have a 
voyage with us,’ I says, ‘and you'll 
see whether we’re no good.’ But he 
wouldn’t come, shook his head, said 
he didn’t believe in sailors who didn’t 
drink. He was an American, I’m 
thinking. There’s plenty of men now 
who go to the fishing and don’t take 
a drop of liquor with them on board.” 

The fishing industry has changed 
considerably in the last quarter of a 
century ; in fact, it has almost been 
revolutionised. We are speaking of 
the trawling industry in particular, 
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though the herring and mackerel 
fishing has changed also. The use of 
steam-trawlers has altered all the con- 
ditions of work, as has been already 
mentioned. The centres of fishing 
have shifted, and are now shifting, 
north to Grimsby (till the disastrous 
strike), Leith, and Aberdeen. Yar- 
mouth, once the trawlers’ headquarters, 
has been abandoned; the fleet of 
sailing-vessels is broken up, sold or 
lies idle, and the men have dispersed 
far and wide to other ports, after a 
short time of idleness and distress. 
The place bade fair to lose its im- 
portance in the fishing world, when 
the sudden revival of the herring 
fishery on the East coast has restored 
it to the greatest activity. Two busy 
years it has seen, and thousands of 
Scotch girls come yearly for the work. 
The trawlers, however, have left it 
for the north, with the exception of 
a few single-boaters. The herring- 
trade is now brisker on the East 
coast than it ever was known; and 
this fishery, too, is launching out into 
steam. But the seamen it breeds are 
hardly of the class of the trawlers, 
who, as we have said, have to keep 
the sea a month at a time, and in 
the old days were out two months 
together. Even the single-boaters are 
rarely out for less than a week on end. 

The inside of the fisherman’s life is 
known to few. As in other trades, 
we take the results but trouble little 
about the means. This is hardly 
creditable to the English, whose 
pride is in the navy, the sea, their 
life-boats, their great carrying in- 
dustry. Yet all round our coasts 
are some fifty thousand or more of 


the hardiest, boldest and simplest of 
seamen. They have been ignored in 
the past. We bought the fish, and 
did not concern ourselves with the 
men who caught them; fortunately, 
not entirely so. As we have said, 
in the last twenty or thirty years, the 
fishermen have changed, and for the 
better. The seas are as strong as 
ever, the winds as high, the dangers 
and accidents and hardships as many, 
even though the men will go so far 
as to tell one that “the weather isn’t 
the same as when we was lads; there 
seems to be no fine weather now, 
more wind, perhaps less storms ; seems 
never the same two days together.” 
But the fisherman himself has im- 
proved, and the whole of the fishing 
population has certainly improved 
with him. This is due partly, no 
doubt, to the spread of education ; 
lads don’t go to sea now till they 
have left school. But the writer has 
no doubt at all that a main cause 
for this improvement has been this 
remedial Mission, the best friend the 
smacksman has ever known. And it 
is an education to us to mingle with 
the men. One must fain take off 
one’s hat to many of them, and learn 
a lesson from them. Though the 
writer had not dreamed of recording 
what he saw and heard, it proved 
so interesting to him, so instructive, 
that he was impelled to put his trifl- 
ing experiences on paper in the hope 
that others might be not less inter- 
ested. He must end with a humble 
apology to his good sailor-friends, who 
talked to him so freely, for repeating 
what neither he nor they had expected 
to be remembered. 





THE POETRY OF COURTS AND CORONATIONS. 


Burns relates in the preface to his 
satirical poem, A Dream, how he fell 
asleep on George the Third’s birthday, 
June 4th, 1786, while reading the 
Laureate’s Ode in his newspaper, and 
in his dreaming fancy composed the 
following address to the King: 


I see ye’re complimented thrang, 
By mony a lord an’ lady ; 
“God save the King,” ’s a cuckoo 
sang 
That’s unco easy said ay: 
The poets, too, a venal gang, 
Wi?’ rhymes weel-turn’d an’ ready, 
Wad gar you trow ye ne’er do wrang, 
But ay unerring steady, 
On sic a day. 


For me! before a monarch’s face, 
Ev’n there I winna flatter: 

For neither pension, post, nor place, 
Am I your humble debtor: 

So, nae reflection on your Grace, 
Your Kingship to bespatter ; 

There’s mony waur been o’ the race, 
And aiblins ane been better 

Than you this day. 


There, summed up in a few stinging 
lines, are the reasons why the vast 
bulk of coronation poetry, written as 
occasion demanded, lies now on dusty 
shelves, obscure as it is grandiose. 
Merely to repeat the names of some 
of the Laureates,—Davenant, Shad- 
well, Tate, Rowe, Colley Cibber, 
Whitehead, Wharton—is to realise 
how much of the verse written by 
royal command has settled into 
oblivion. Cuckoo-songs, produced by 
place-men! Some of the versifiers 
may still be known to fame by their 
private writings, others because, like 
Cibber, they were immortalised in 
satire; but their official verse, in so 


far as it was merely official, is as dead 
as they are. 

It might indeed be said that official 
poetry is a contradiction in terms, 
and that all the stuff written for 
coronations has for that reason no 
interest or life beyond what the day 
and the ceremony can give it. But 
as a matter of fact no generalisation 
is possible. Other poets besides Burns 
have refused to flatter a monarch to 
his face, or have composed such magical 
flatteries that the world still listens 
to them. Spenser’s FarrizE QUEEN, 
Virgil’s inet, the CarMEN Sazcu- 
LARE of Horace,—these are instances 
of poems, in a sense official, though 
not all written by men in office or 
for a particular day or hour, that 
have not failed of interest or beauty. 
Even if mere beauty of words were 
lacking, coronation poetry would 
have at least this value of its own, 
that it records in the clear mirror 
of verse much of the history of the 
times,—the bombast and the sin- 
cerity of men’s moods, the efforts of 
the poet to be courtier and the 
courtier to turn poet, the great 
hopes that sprang up, time after time, 
at the accession of a new monarch, 
some to be realised, others to be 
utterly blighted, the splendour and 
the irony of the prophets, the chang- 
ing views on kingship, faiths and 
disloyalties, tragedies and humours, 
made quick and memorable by the 
fact of a great occasion and of a 
people coming together to crown its 
king. For rulers have not always 
succeeded to their thrones amid the 
universal acclamation that will wel- 
come our present sovereign, nor in 
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times of such fair outlook. The 
Georges had to face the knowledge 
that rebel-songs, spirited enough to 
move men to action, were being 
scattered broadcast through the coun- 
try, while their own coyrt-poets 
rhymed constitutional banalities ; civil 
wars with uncivil ballads ushered in 
the Tudors; over the Marches from 
Wales there came to the crowning of 
the Plantagenets echoes of those fierce 
bards’ songs which Gray modernised 
in his famous ode, 


Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confusion on thy banners weit! 


And always it might be said, kings 
at their coronations have had to look 
well that there was no writing on 
the wall that weighed them in the 
balance and found them wanting. 
Practically this is to claim for the 
makers of song no small influence over 
the destiny of their rulers. A study 
of the poet as a political force would 
not be without interest in another 
place. That he was recognised as 
such, the single instance of the re- 
pressive measures taken against the 
Welsh bards in the thirteenth cen- 
tury indicates clearly enough, and 
even the present generation goes to 
Tue Times to learn the views of Mr. 
Kipling. But, so far as conscious 
recognition of the power of poetry to 
confirm a dominion is concerned, it is 
hardly traceable until the first begin- 
nings of the Roman Empire. Then 
Augustus commissioned Horace to 
write the CarmMEeN Sa@cuLarg, and 
maintained Virgil during the years in 
which he composed the Aine1p, both, 
to all intents and purposes, poems of 
coronation. The conscious recogni- 
tion of their value was, it must be 
admitted, on the side of the Emperor. 
The poets themselves, fulsome as they 
so often seem to our modern ideas, 
were filled with the spirit of an awak- 
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ing to Empire, of which the Emperor 
became the outward token. Julium 
Sidus, the star of Cesar, had begun 
to shine, not less credible than that 
of some divinity ; more credible in 
fact, for he was in very truth Fortuna 
Urbis, the Luck of the State, under 
whose surveillance the harvests grew 
joyfully and the Roman power 
reached to the ends of the world. 
They could see it, and realise it ; and 
because of this, there is a sincerity 
underlying their veriest extravagance 
of language, so that they wrote such 
ceremonial verse as has never been 
equalled. 

We in England have had no coun- 
terpart in poetry at once so courtly 
and so immortal, unless it be in the 
Elizabethan era, in some of the his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare, and, as 
I have said, in that Farriz QUEEN 
concerning whose design Spenser 
wrote: “I mean glory in my general 
intention, but in my particular I con- 
ceive the most excellent and glorious 
person of our sovereign the Queen and 
her Kingdom in Fairyland.” Here 
again, the divinity of kingship is a 
faith revived in the renaissance of a 
nation ; the Queen stands for the 
country. Not hitherto, in the senti- 
ments of the English poets at any 
rate, had this been the case. They 
could only think of rival Houses that 
led them into civil strife. 


What Princes slain before their timely 
hour ! 

What waste of towns and people in the 
land ! 

What treason heap’d on murder and 
on spoils! 


Thus a character is made to de- 
claim in the tragedy of Gorsopuc, 
written in 1561 by Sackville and 
Norton, which foreshadows the in- 
crease of nationalism, and therewith 
the national sentiment for kingship, 
in lines full of the fear of Spain and 
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the hatred of a foreign usurper. The 
crown for the native-born,—that is 
the moral of it : 


Such one, my lords, let be your chosen 
King ; 

Such one, so born, within your native 
land, 

Such one prefer, and in no wise admit 

The heavy yoke of foreign governance !— 


and the loyalty vowed to Elizabeth is 
in a way unearned increment growing 
up from the distrust of aliens. 

The earlier kings had not this 
advantage, and they were altogether 
less considered. The use of the poets 
in England, and perhaps more par- 
ticularly in Scotland (a country in 
which loyalism has never hindered 
frankness), was not to exalt so much 
as to admonish their rulers. Take 
Tue TESTAMENT OF THE PapPpINGco,— 
itself an imitation of the SpEKe 
Parrot—dedicated to King James 
the Fifth by Sir David Lindsay, the 
poet of the Scottish Reformation. 
The Popinjay gives such advice as 
this : 


Be thou found slothful or negligent 
Or unjust in thy execution, 
Thou shalt not fail divine punishment— 


which divine punishment is to be 
expected in a very human manner. 
For, as Popinjay goes on to inform 
James, in language that makes even 
Burns’s directness seem tortuous, he 
is after all only the latest of five score 
and five kings : 


Of whose number fifty and five been 
slain, 

And, most part, in their own mis- 
governance. 


Lindsay, it should be remembered, 
was one of the tutor-poets common 
to that time. He had attended the 
King in his boyhood, flogged him as 
likely as not, and could remind his 
master, 
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When thou was young, I bore thee in 
mine arm 

Full tenderly, till thou began to gang, 

And in thy bed oft happit thee full 
warm— 


so that the liberty of an old servant 
was added to the poet’s licence. 
Modern laureates have not those 
privileges, or those duties. Words- 
worth only took office on condition 
that not even occasional court-poems 
should be demanded from him; and 
whether or no it be that poets have 
slowly divorced themselves from the 
more practical side of life, certainly 
Mr. Austin has not so far been called 
on to instruct the royal children in 
grammar. A privilege I called it, 
because it introduced into the court 
poetry of the time a personal note 
that is not without charm. It is 
obvious in THe THISTLE AND THE 
Ross, dedicated by Dunbar to James 
the Fourth of Scotland on the occa- 
sion of his marriage with Margaret 
Tudor, with this admonishment : 


And since thou art a King, be thou 
discreet: 
Herb without virtue hold not of such 
rice 
As herb of virtue and of odour sweet. 


It was a coronation poem in Chaucer’s 
stanza; James was the Thistle, and 
Margaret Tudor the Rose ; and Dun- 
bar, presumably, was Nature, who, 
while crowning the King, gave him a 
lesson in just rule. 

The English kings were not much 
more secure from homilies. Skelton, 
who was Henry the Seventh’s poet- 
laureate, and also tutor of the royal 
family, was ever concerned lest his 
monarch should be puffed up. In the 
verse that he wrote on the death of 
Edward the Fourth, a great point 
is made of the fact that royalty, to 
use Shakespeare’s words, 


must 
Like chimney-sweepers come to dust. 
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Quid, ecce nune in pulvere dormio ! 
That is the refrain that the ghost of 
Edward, apologetic for his deeds in 
the flesh, is made to repeat again and 
again. Even more familiar in their 
address had been the earlier poets 
such as Gower, who in the Vox 
CLAMANTIS adjures young Richard the 
Second to be “free from the sin of 
gluttony ; drive out inertness ; oppose 
the promptings of the flesh, and 
strongly lay hold on the good way.” 
There was no surfeit of flattery in the 
poems that greeted kings to their 
thrones before Elizabeth came to hers. 

There were many reasons for this. 
One was the oyerstrained condition of 
the people. Another was that the 
throne of England did not hold that 
place in the popular estimation that 
it was to gain when Henry the Eighth 
threw over the Pope. The kings were 
not so important. Not even yet true 
of our sovereigns was the message 
sent by Philip the Fair of France to 
Pope Boniface the Eighth: “Be it 
known to your supreme fatuity that 
in things temporal we are subject to 
no one.” In certain things temporal, 
—in the position, for example, that 
the ceremony of their coronation 
occupied in their people’s eyes— 
they were subject. Their coronation 
was hardly as yet a national event ; 
as an event at all it faded into insig- 
nificance before the coronation of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. Though con- 
ducted similarly as a religious cere- 
mony, it was docked of half the 
grandeur. 

All this was changed at the Refor- 
mation, when the people’s interest 
in kingship grew to what was shortly 
enthusiasm. Not even John Knox’s 
First Bast oF THE TRUMPET AGAINST 
THE Monstrous REGIMENT OF WoMEN, 
published just before Elizabeth’s 
accession, could undo the fame of 
her sovereignty. It may be that 
she never drew out from her poets 
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that expression of personal loyalty 
and affection which was ever expended 
on the Stuarts, which Sir Henry 
Wotton’s poem to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, daughter of James the First, 
—with its famous stanza, 


So when my Mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 
By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me, if she were not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind ?— 


shows at its best, in all its grace and 
gallantry. Nor, it must be allowed, 
did the Queen give poetry any great 
encouragement or patronage in kind, 
seeing that she cut down the expenses 
Mary had allowed for the royal 
theatricals so soon as she came to 
the throne. On the other hand, the 
poets of her time were not officials 
and pension-holders, liable to be 
inspired according to their salary, 
as in the Georgian period ; but singers 
at their leisure, courtiers in mood. 
I think that the charm of this 
Elizabethan court-poetry is heightened 
(and the difference between what 
might be called ceremonial and official 
verse made clear) by a comparison 
of it with the coronation odes written 
at the time of the Restoration, with 
Dryden’s Astr#A Repvx, for example, 

In the interval, the value of king- 
ship had been questioned and con- 
demned, and it was about to be 
re-estimated. There had been poems 
to welcome James the First, notably 
a GRATULATORY Poem TO THE MaJEsTY 
or James by Drayton, a canto in 
Sorrow’s Joy (one of those anthologies 
common to the time, and meant to 
kill two birds with one stone) by 
Giles Fletcher, and Fortn Ferastrve, 
a poem written to welcome James to 
Scotland by Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, a loyalist, if ever there was 
one, who is said to have died of a 
broken heart for the execution of 
Charles the First. That monarch 
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had succeeded to the crown, not 
perhaps with so many poets to do 
him honour in rhyme. Then followed 
civil war and Cromwell, a name to 
outshine kings. While he lived, 
kingship was a discredited thing, or 
at least so be-littled to all appearance 
that the finest ceremonial poem of the 
time, if not of any time, was written 
to a man only,—the Man, 


Who, from his private gardens, where 
He lived reservéd and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot) 


Could by industrious valour climb 

To ruin the great work of time, 
And cast the Kingdoms old 
Into another mould. 


So runs Andrew Marvell’s ode to 
Cromwell on his return from Ireland, 
which might be regarded as the 
coronation poem to the man who 
refused a crown. Truly, hereditary 
kingship was being found wanting, 
when the paramount feeling of a 
nation could be expressed in such 


verse as this: 


What may not then our Isle presume 
While victory his crest does plume ? 
What may not others fear 
If thus he crowns each year ? 


A national feeling that, and making 
for nationalism, not unlike that other, 
a century and a half later, which was 
to exalt Napoleon above all the 
historic kings. The sentiment passed 
quickly enough in England, though 
Marvell himself, when he entered 
Parliament after the Restoration, did 
not turn his coat, as so many writers 
did. He even assured Charles, for 
he was a Satirist as well as a Puritan, 
that his loyalty would be proved by 
his independence; and this inde- 
pendence remained so complete that, 
when the mood took him, he wrote 
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And canst thou devise when things will 
be mended ? 

When the reign of the line of the 
Stuarts is ended. 


With many such poets about, Charles 
might not have felt secure of the 
crown that was proffered him. It is 
said that he desired so greatly to win 
Marvell to his side that he sent Lord 
Danby to assure the poet of his 
Majesty’s wish to serve him. Marvell’s 
reply was that to serve him did not 
lie in his Majesty’s power. 

With Dryden it was different, for 
it lay in his Majesty’s power to make 
him poet-laureate, and therefore his 
views on kingship were open to per- 
suasion. He also had written in 
honour of Cromwell, heroic stanzas on 
his death, relating how 


No borrowed bays his temples did 
adorn, 

But to our crown he did fresh jewels 
bring, 

Nor was his virtue poison’d soon as 


born 
With the too early thoughts of being 
King. 


But, deciding, no doubt, that Charles’s 
virtue had remained uncontaminated 
owing to the very distant prospect of 
attaining a crown that his exile must 
have afforded him, Dryden wrote in 
swift succession Astr#A Repux and a 
PANEGYRIC ON THE K1Nno’s CoroNnATION. 
It is in poems like these that the de- 
scent from the high standard of Eliza- 
bethan court-poetry becomes apparent. 
Well might Marvell write bitterly of 
those who 


About the common Prince have raised 
a fence, 

The Kingdom from the crown distinct 
would see 

And peel the bark to burn at last the 
tree,— 


for they hedged the King with a 
divinity that was treason to the 
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nation. Dryden himself excelled in 
it. He even ventured to find a new 
reason for the existence of coronation- 
poets in assuring Charles, 


We add not to your glory but employ 
Our time, like angels, in expressing joy. 


And in this angelic réle he himself 
proceeds, with that mastery of words 
and servility of spirit in which he was 
unsurpassed, to declare that 


No promise can oblige a King so much 
Still to be good, as long to have been 
such. 


This of the King, “ who never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise 
one”! Inability to foresee the trend 
of events might excuse the fulsome- 
ness of these inductory odes, but 
nothing, not certainly the plea often 
given on behalf of Dryden that he 
was by nature an abettor of authority, 
can justify that infinity of bathos, 
the Turenopia AvecustaLis. There 
Charles, having reigned and come to 
an end, is described as 


A prince on whom, if Heaven its eyes 
could close, 

The welfare of the world it safely might 
repose. 


After that, one reads with equanimity 
the description of James the Second, 
that homely picture in which the 
King, newly risen and apparently in 
his dressing-gown only, hears the 
news of his brother’s illness,— 


And then the hero first was seen to 
fear— 


but collects himself, as was to be ex- 
pected of the man concerning whose 
excessive merits a poet could write 
that, 


Ere a prince is to perfection brought 
He cost omnipotence a second thought 


It looks as if the Maker would not own 
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The noble work for his 
Before ’twas tried and found a master- 
piece. 


The nation, having tried the noble 
work, exchanged it for William of 
Orange. But then Dryden had a 
different point of view,— 


Faith is a Christian’s and a subject's 
test— 


though there is no evidence that it 
afforded him consolation when Shad- 
well succeeded him in the laureateship. 

After this, court-poets became 
merged in party-versifiers, on the 
Whig part without sincerity ; and the 
sentiment for kingship shows itself 
from another side. In Dryden’s work 
the change had been shadowed clearly 
enough. It contains none of the per- 
sonal spirit shown in the earlier poets 
like Dunbar; none of the feudal 
familiar respect for the chief ; none of 
the national pride that immortalises 
the king as its outward token ; least 
of all any of the romantic loyalty of 
the Jacobites. Rather it is the rhe- 
toric of royalism, trying at once to 
persuade itself and to overbear oppo- 
sition ; pretentious and false in the 
endeavour to show that the divine 
right of kings was neither a fraud nor 
a pretence. It rattled on in the 
assumption that the great rebellion 
could go for nothing, as though men 
could keep the old faith when they 
were given new gods. 

No assumption could have been 
vainer, as is evident in a poetic tussle 
that took place at William’s corona- 
tion. A certain Tutchin attacked 
the King in a poem called Tue 
ForEIGNER, and Defoe replied in 
Toe True-Born ENGLISHMAN. But, 
defending a king as he was, Defoe 
shows no tinge of the ancient loyalty. 
In lieu of the creed of divine right, 
he gives lines like these, almost 
republican— 
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When Kings the sword of justice first 
lay down, 

They are no Kings though they possess 
the crown: 

Titles are shadows, crowns are empty 
things, 

The good of subjects is the end of 
Kings. 


In effect, of course, Defoe was 
writing a political pamphlet for his 
party, and generalisations from party 
politicians are always understood to 
apply only to the other side. Even 
so there was more than a hint here 
that England had paid too dear for 
the Stuarts to be willing to bestow 
a like blind allegiance on any other 
line. Henceforth kings were to earn 
their favour by proving themselves 
amenable to the Constitution, and as 
an inevitable result court-poetry lost 
much of its inspiration. At intervals 
the poets made efforts. Matthew 
Pryor, for instance, the most natural 
of artificial poets, as he has been 
called, wrote a second-hand CARMEN 
SacuLaRE in honour of William. 
Queen Anne also had his services ; 
but he put more than a rhetorical 
question when he asked — 


But, greatest Anna! while thy arms 
pursue 
Paths of renown and clime ascents 
of fame 
Which nor Augustus, nor Eliza knew, 
What poet shall be found to sing 
thy name ? 


There were no poets to sing her 
name, unless one counts Pryor himself 
and Montague, Shadwell and Sach- 
everell,—party politicians about as 
inspired as the poets who nowadays 
write electioneering rhymes. Nor 
were there any poets to sing the 
name of the four Georges who suc- 
ceeded her. For their bards were in 
theory constitutionalists, to whom the 
good of the subjects was the end of 
kings ; and if in practice they earned 
No. 514.—voL. Lxxxvi. 
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a living by pseudo-Augustan court- 
odes, not much could be expected 
from them in the way of fervour. 
Whereas, by that dispensation of 
Nature which permits poets to be 
inspired over a bubble or a mirage, 
rebels, far up in the North country, 
with their hearts still hot for the 
Stuarts, were making immortal 
songs to exiled princes who fled in 
disguise before their enemies or 
rollicked in Paris over the water, to 
monarchs whose coronation was a 
pretence and their thrones a dream. 
There is no time to go into this 
royal-rebel verse, but the ballads 
“Carle, an the King come,” “ For 
the sak’ o’ somebody,” “Charlie is 
my darling,” fragmentary as they are, 
go to prove what royalism could 
inspire. The Stuarts had poetry 
enough at their service. It was per- 
haps a pity for their own sakes that 
they did not inspire some prose. It 
was equally perhaps a pity for the sake 
of literature that the Georges inspired 
nothing else, as it is certain that they 
did not. The birthday-ode over which 
Burns fell asleep might be taken as 
a type of all the court-poetry of the 
time: Morpheus was added to the 
Muses. 

The personal unpopularity of the 
Georges had much to do with it, but 
much more still the growing tendency 
to lose sight of the king himself in 
the details of his government, a 
government for which the sovereign 
himself was becoming less and less 
responsible. Burns hit the point in 
another verse of the poem from which 
I have already quoted : 


Far be’t frae me that I aspire 
To blame your legislation, 

Or say, ye wisdom want, or fire 
To rule this mighty nation: 

But faith ! I muckle doubt, my sire, 
Ye’ve trusted ministration 

To chaps wha in a barn or byre 
Wad better fill’d their station 

Than courts yon day. 


x 
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Always more in the years to come 
this feeling—that the king was to 
be identified with the ministry—was 
cherished, and along with it court- 
poetry, when it was not purely formal, 
became vitiated by admixtures of 
party politics. And in the end of 
the eighteenth century the French 
Revolution completed its demoralisa- 
tion by leaving all the great English 
poets republicans. Wordsworth cooled 
down from his first revolutionary 
ardour, but only to retire altogether 
from political thought, that among 
the lakes he might be his own mon- 
arch,—monarch of all he surveyed. 
The rest, Keats, Byron, Shelley, 
were revolutionaries to their death. 
How anti-monarchical they were in 
thought and expression it is difficult 
to realise in these days of a re-awak- 
ened loyalism. Tyrant was the usual 
synonym used for a king. Leigh 
Hunt with his tirade against the 
Prince of Wales,—the “fat Adonis 
of fifty "—was peculiarly mild-spoken 
in comparison with Shelley in a 
generalising mood : 


Nature rejects the Monarch 
Kings 

And subjects, mutual foes, for ever 
play 

A losing game into each others’ hands. 


What this Pantisocrat thought, he 
said vehemently, nor did the beauty 
of his rhythm, it must be presumed, 
sweeten its treason. 

Tantene animis celestibus ire ! 
That a poet of the clouds could hold 
such indignation! Social discontent, 
not entirely unjustifiable, accounted 
for it, and for the disloyalty of poets 
in general. A king, who, whatever 
his individual merits, could be iden- 
tified with Castlereagh, was not likely 
to inspire many courtly and generous 
odes. George the Fourth, not grown 
overpopular during his regency, was 
wise to have a coronation remarkable 
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only for its cheapness and lack of 
magnificence. The poets failed him. 
Apart from the current inappreciation 
of kingship, it was the day of the 
album and the pamphlet, of fulsome 
sentiment and fierce denunciation. 
Southey’s loyalty could not produce 
an /ADNeEID, and Scott, though a re- 
specter of royal persons, had a greater 
respect for literature. 

Thus it comes about naturally 
enough that no court-poetry of the 
time has survived, naturally, because 
Southey, forgotten even in his self- 
inspired verse, could not be expected 
to be remembered in the official poetry 
that as laureate of four reigns (from 
George the Third’s to Victoria’s) it 
was his duty to compose ; while for 
the rest, the poetics of the country 
were divided into corn-law ballads 
and plaintive tributes to imaginary 
troubadours. At Victoria’s corona- 
tion there was no hint of the poetry 
that was to be the glory of her reign. 
The only ode that seems to have 
lasted over the ceremony is a parody 
by Thomas Barham full of jibes at the 
personages present. The monarchy 
was bankrupt of poets then as never 
before. 

Few could have foreseen that in 
less than a quarter of a century this 
one queen should so change the senti- 
ment of her people towards the throne, 
that one who was no truckler could 
write of her as holding 


A nobler office upon earth 
Than arms or power of brains or 
birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old. 


All the causes contributing to the 
change may not yet have been made 
clear, but nothing could detract from 
that triumph of constitutional mon- 
archy. Great in herself, great in her 
ministers,—that is the burden of 
Tennyson’s so often-quoted dedication 
to the Queen, written in 1851. The 
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fifty years that have passed since then 
have added to it. Republicanism in 
this country has become once more 
a theory unexpressed ; and again in 
many corners of the Empire, a king 
is regarded as the Luck of the State. 
If no great poetry has resulted from 
this, it is partly because poetry itself 
has gone out of favour, partly because 
the methods of celebrating constitu- 
tional monarchy are not fully under- 
stood. Something indeed may be 
said for Mr. Watson’s poem with its 
splendour of diction and deep pride of 
country ; but for the most part while 
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great occasions, as it is said, show the 
man, they are apt to obscure the 
poet. Neither the most loyal respect 
nor the sincerest sympathy (and of 
the prevalence of these there can be 
no doubt) is a help to  scansion. 
And, should it happen that the King 
of Great Britain and of ail the lands 
beyond the sea falls short of corona- 
tion-odes, when the day comes for the 
great ceremony which has been so 
painfully postponed, it will not be for 
the prevalence of king-haters, but for 
the scarcity of court-poets. 
R. E. VERNEDE. 








WHAT WAS THE RENAISSANCE !? 


In one of the recently published 
letters of John Richard Green, he 
tells a story of a lady who once 
plaintively remarked to him: “I am 
getting so interested in the Renais- 
sance, it is the most interesting period 
in history ; but I can never remember 
where it comes.” That lady does 
not stand alone; indeed she is pro- 
bably one of a not insignificant com- 
pany who, while fascinated by one 
aspect or another of that which is 
called the Renaissance, labour under 
some sort of mental discomfort due 
to an idea that they ought to find 
it a definite place in the accepted 
historical periods. 

The difficulty of exactly defining 
what we mean by the Renaissance 
is increased, if indeed it is not caused, 
by the fact that the literal meaning 
of the word does not accurately 
describe the phenomena which we 
now comprise within what for the 
moment we will call the movement. 
It means literally a second birth, but 
unless we are prepared to define it 
as “a revival of the regard for the 
things of antiquity,”—a limitation 
which no one who has surveyed the 
movement can for a moment accept, 
and which was simply the aspect 
which at one stage it assumed—we 
cannot apply it with any accuracy 
to that vague and indefinite process 
of evolution by which the forces of 
medievalism gave place to the powers 
of the modern world. For it is that 
which we mean by the Renaissance 
movement, the breaking up of medi- 
eval conditions and the inauguration 
of those under which we live to-day. 
T mean, that is what we imply in 


effect ; as a definition we may object 
that it would be as much too vague 
and too wide as that referring to the 
revival of antiquity is too precise and 
narrow. But in effect that is what 
the Renaissance movement was. And 
yet here we are again arrested, for 
there was no movement. There was 
no propagandism of revolution pro- 
claimed which was to sweep away 
the conditions of the Middle Ages 
and bring in a new life for Christen. 
dom. No crusade was _ preached 
against the medieval system as a 
whole, and although Christendom 
felt the pains of the disintegration 
which was proceeding within her, she 
was unconscious that the symptoms, 
often unconnected and frequently ap- 
parently opposed to each other, pointed 
to her own dissolution. The process 
cannot be confined within fixed dates, 
neither can we select men who can 
be said to have constituted themselves 
as leaders towards its larger issues. 
The word movement, therefore, ties 
us to a too definite phraseology, and 
we must discard it if we would con- 
vey that which we mentally picture 
at the word Renaissance. 

And as we cannot with sufficient 
accuracy say that it was a movement, 
neither can we describe it as a period. 
This transition,—the transition from 
the medieval to the modern—was 
not a change affecting every country 
at the same time, or every people in 
the same way. In speaking of the 
effect of that transition upon the art 
or literature or any other branch of 
human study or affairs of any one 
people, we may with sufficient accu- 
racy speak of certain phases of their 
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development as constituting a Renais- 
sance period in their history. But 
this is limiting the use of the word. 
The Renaissance was not a period, 
but was composed of several periods, 
as historians use that phrase. 

What word, then, can we discover, 
or what sentence can we frame which 
shall express that to which we can 
point as accounting for phenomena 
so complex, so general, and so pro- 
tracted, that, affecting every sphere 
of human activity, they were carried 
from generation to generation, and 
from country to country until the 
whole of the Christian world had 
felt them, so general that in every 
country the medieval systems crumbled 
before them, so complex that no two 
countries stood exactly alike in the 
transformation wrought, so protracted 
that the warning of their approach 
was often not entirely fulfilled until 
the second or third generation ? 

By Renaissance (dropping the article 
that we may be more indefinite still) 
we mean that which gradually weak- 
ened and at last destroyed the religious, 
political, and social systems of the 
Middle Ages, that vague indefinite 
something which we have still to 
define, but which was at the same 
time destructive and _ constructive, 
creating in their places the systems 
which make up the modern world,— 
and that not, singularly enough, by 
attracting men’s attention to the 
future and the trend of the course 
they were pursuing and the goals it 
promised them, but largely by causing 
them to look back and taking to 
themselves the thought of the ancient 
world. And yet at the same time it 
was progressive, for the use of that 
ancient light taught man to see many 
things which had been invisible be- 
fore, not because it directly illumined 
them, but because it taught him how 
to see,—to see not only the world 
around him, but his own relation to it. 


We may not say it was a move- 
ment ; we cannot say it was a period ; 
the word which we can use with least 
objection is tendency,—a tendency 
always, even in those portions of the 
Middle Ages generally described as 
dark, existing in the human mind to 
assert its control over the human 
faculties. So long as the faculties 
were held captive by the prevailing 
systems of the day, the mind was 
either dormant or captive. But the 
tendency to rouse and assert itself 
was always there, and the slightest 
relaxation of the pressure from with- 
out would quicken it; and with 
redoubled force it would be caught 
by mind from mind, and passed from 
generation to generation, until at 
length the mind asserted itself, and 
to it alone the faculties responded. 
And it is the growth of this tendency 
and its eventual consummation which 
produced those complex phenomena, 
to cover which we have at present 
only one indefinite, insufficient, if not 
altogether inaccurate word, Renais- 
sance. 

As I said at the beginning, it 
means a new birth, and if we could 
look upon this tendency as bringing 
a new birth to the human mind, this 
would be quite accurate. But we 
cannot do so. Once, and once only, 
was the mind of man born. That 
was in the age which, for want of 
more explicitness, we call antiquity ; 
and in the ancient world it was 
nurtured and manifested by a culture 
which, although submerged for cen- 
turies, eventually again became its 
medium of expression when it at last 
obtained a new era of expansion. 

This culture was derived from 
Greece. It taught the mind of man 
to look fearlessly upon the world as 
he saw it, and to express what he saw 
in the most beautiful forms he could 
devise. Rome succeeded Greece, and 
with the succession the mind of man 
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passed into a sterner and more prac- 
tical form which, while it gave it 
even a greater activity, checked and 
cramped those more spiritual concep- 
tions which had fostered it in an 
earlier age. Rapidly grew the great 
empire of the Cwesars, but the wider 
its dominion the more exhausted be- 
came its culture, until at the downfall 
that culture was involved in the 
general wreckage, and only such of 
its elements survived as had been 
absorbed in that one spiritual con- 
ception which was too strong for the 
collapse. That one conception was 
Christianity, which among the general 
devastation held up the life in man, 
and, with a struggle arduous and a 
discipline severe, preserved it until 
that time when his conscience had 
been so trained that it could be given 
again into his own hands to work out 
to such issue as the lights he had 
taken for himself might direct. But 


as yet that was not to be. The indi- 


vidual was submerged and had become 
a mere subject in the hands of others, 
who were themselves none the more 
free, but in turn subject to those 
systems which the gradual settling 
down of society after the great col- 
lapse had raised to control the des- 
tinies of men. Individual experience 
had been the chief factor of the life 
of the ancient world, but in the piec- 
ing together of the fragments that 
remained, and which were to con- 
stitute the life of medievalism, no 
place was found for it. It was not 
lost ; such a gift once given to man 
remained his for all time ; it was only 
suppressed. And in that suppression 
lies all the pain of the Middle Ages. 
Dark they were because of it; bright 
they were because of those instances 
where, bursting through all imposed 
restrictions, it found expression, and 
in the lurid light of conflict, or the 
softer glow of some man’s handiwork, 
the ambitions, passions, thoughts, and 
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fancies of the individual mind would 
stand revealed. Thus it was when 
the Albigenses and the Lollards burst 
the bonds which bound them to the 
existing ecclesiastical system; and 
thus it was when St. Francis with 
more enduring effect spoke to the 
world of the joys of liberty and love- 
liness, and when Giotto spoke of the 
latter to the mind of man by showing 
him its outward form. 

Three great systems controlled the 
medieval world,—the _ ecclesiastical 
and intellectual (for it is difficult to 
separate the two), the political, and 
the social. All European states were 
subject to the Papacy in ecclesiastical 
or spiritual affairs, and all were sub- 
ject to the Empire (the Holy Roman 
Empire, the successor of that of old) 
in political or temporal matters. 
Then as regards the social aspect of 
life, the feudal system dominated all 
countries save Italy, an exception so 
notable and vital, that, without dis- 
cussing why such an exception existed, 
the fact that it did exist must be 
emphasised here. Everywhere and 
in every sphere of human life and 
activity the dominant principle was 
authority. To-day in those same 
spheres men are ruled by reason. 
How the latter came to be substituted 
for the former can only be told by the 
history of five centuries ; but there is 
a chapter in that history which covers 
only a fifth of that period, in which 
reason delivers an attack upon autho- 
rity from which it never recovered, 
and this chapter we may entitle the 
Renaissance. But the chapter cannot 
stand alone. There was no organised 
or suddenly conceived attack. It was 
an assault rendered suddenly possible, 
perhaps, but only so because a 
leisurely disposition and development 
of the forces which were to effect it 
had been for some time in progress, 
and the Renaissance was but the 
crisis effected by a tendency which 
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can be traced through the later cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages. The 
tendency is, as I have said, that of 
the human mind to escape from the 
captivity in which the medieval 
systems had enthralled it, and to re- 
assert over the human faculties that 
unhampered control with which the 
culture of Hellas had endowed it. 

In the theory of the Holy Roman 
Empire there was one grave defect, a 
defect which so acted upon it as to be 
in time fatal to its continuance. This 
defect was the indefinite relations 
of the Pope and the Emperor. The 
position of either of these towards 
the other was not authoritatively 
settled, and as may be readily 
imagined soon came to depend upon 
whether the stronger personality 
filled the chair of St. Peter or the 
throne of the Cesars. To this is due 
the unending contests between the two, 
contests which led to an aggressive 
ecclesiastical statesmanship, such as 
that of Hildebrand, and to the un- 


spiritualising of the Papacy as we find 
it under Boniface the Eighth, and 
prepared it for the eventual seculari- 
sation and the corruption of the 


Christian Church which, under 
Alexander the Sixth and Leo the 
Tenth, was mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the Reformation, 
itself but a phase of the larger 
movement. That this disintegration 
of the two main systems of medieval 
authority was steady and unin- 
terrupted, of course is not implied. 
There was something like a real 
though contracted revival of the 
imperial idea in the empire of Otto, 
and a Pope like Hildebrand and an 
Emperor like Frederick the Second 
brought the fortunes of the contest 
first to the one side then to the other ; 
but the great idea with which the 
Middle Ages started, that of a 
spiritual head and a temporal head 
reigning harmoniously over Christen- 
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dom, was not to be permanently 
realised. 

It may be thought that this is 
irrelevant to the study of the 
Renaissance, but as a matter of fact 
it is the starting-point of any true 
enquiry into it. If the Renaissance, 
—TI have not given my definition yet, 
but, I say, if it be the revolt of the 
human mind against the limitations 
imposed upon it by the medieval 
systems, then surely we must com- 
mence by enquiring what rendered 
such a revolt when it came possible ; 
and the internal weaknesses of those 
systems and the incipient decay 
which from the very first is found 
within them were contributory causes 
of the first order. 

But the greatest imposition from 
humanity, and that which rendered 
its enslavement more complete, was 
the feudal system, and until that had 
been virtually destroyed there could 
be no Renaissance. Had the Papacy 
and the Empire fulfilled all the great 
theory dreamed of for them it is 
difficult to say how long they would 
have lasted. Feudalism would in 
all probability have flourished for 
an equal length of time. But the 
breaking up of the Empire rendered 
possible the growth of that national 
spirit which was hastened by further 
disputes between the monarchies and 
the Pope. The Crusades,—those 
enterprises of Popes and Emperors, 
which ultimately affected the intellec- 
tual domain by the introduction of 
Oriental mysticism and the broadening 
of men’s ideas, and the temporal do- 
main by extending commerce and 
stimulating the spirit of adventure in 
the human mind—the Crusades, I say, 
were most important factors in ren- 
dering the revolt possible, for in the 
growth of commerce and the rise of the 
free towns and a rich commercial class 
there developed one of the strongest 
agents in breaking the feudal power. 
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Indeed, when we get to the 
thirteenth century it seems as though 
the revolt were actually taking place. 
It is, although at first sight somewhat 
strange, not really surprising that 
the removal of the trammels which 
hung about Western Europe was to 
be hastened by enemies without the 
Empire. As in the preceding century, 
the Mahometans, by causing the 
Crusades, had indirectly struck a 
blow at feudalism, so in the thirteenth 
century the Arab civilisation, which 
in the Moorish kingdom in Spain 
was then at the height of its splendour, 
and which had preserved a vast 
amount of the culture of the old 
world, began to influence Europe 
through the court of Frederick the 
Second. Almost a forerunner of 


the Medicis at Florence, Frederick 
was profoundly interested in and 
influenced by the Arab civilisation, 
and through him a general revival 
of interest in learning spread through 
the Empire. 


There was, though, a 
movement much wider than this can 
account for, and which we can only 
explain by supposing that there comes 
in the history of races and States, 
as in individuals, a time when vital 
energy is aroused at the exact moment 
when the surrounding conditions are 
favourable to its exercise. 

The thirteenth century was the 
Golden Age of Medieval Europe. 
Innocent the Third sat in the Papal 
Chair, Frederick the Second occupied 
the Imperial throne, while Edward 
the First of England makes with 
them a trio of great statesmen, and 
in his realm the rise of Parliament 
was marking the birth of true political 
liberty. Marco Polo was extending 
men’s knowledge of the world they 
lived in; Roger Bacon was laying 
the foundations of modern science. 
It was a splendid architectural period, 
and witnessed the introduction of 
the pointed arch from which the 
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beautiful Gothic styles were developed. 
It saw the foundation of universities 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Padua, Lisbon, 
Salamanca, and Naples. Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus were 
numbered among the schoolmen of 
the time. Cimabue and Giotto were 
arousing men to a perception of the 
beautiful by their handiwork; and 
Dante sang that immortal song which 
is the flower of the Middle Ages. It 
was the age of saints,—St. Louis of 
France, St. Elizabeth of Hungary; 
and, lastly—and who can say if 
not most important?—it saw the 
establishment of a new force in 
Christianity, when Francis of Assisi 
and Dominic went forth to the 
people and the preaching friars 
became an influence in the world. 
It was an age of Papal autocracy, 
but it was also an age of heresy and 
threatened schism in revolts like that 
in Languedoc. It saw the develop- 
ment of the legal spirit by the 
codification of laws by Edward the 
First and Philip the Fair, and at the 
end of the century their contests with 
Boniface hastened the growth of the 
national spirit. 

It seemed almost as though the 
hour had arrived and that the human 
intellect had come to its own again, 
—who can say that it had not come 
near to doing so!—that the shackles 
of medievalism were dropping off, 
that individual experience was be- 
ginning to assert itself. But it was 
not yet to be. The revival of learn- 
ing was captured by the scholastic 
theology. The Church still retained 
too much of its medieval character 
and strength to countenance any 
other intellectual activity. It saw 
the danger of the threatened power 
and extent of the revival, and by a 
bold stroke took it to itself. The 
result was that the great awakening, 
which was manifestly in progress, was 
checked. The movement as a whole 
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lost the guidance which a new learn- 
ing emanating from Frederick’s court 
might have given it. But he had not 
an Alexander the Sixth for Pope, and 
the revival fell unproductive, save 
that the labyrinths of scholasticism 
were rendered more intricate by its 
absorption. 

But there was one movement of 
this wonderful century which was not 
unproductive, and which did prepare 
the way for the full revolt two cen- 
turies later. It isthe custom to label 
certain men of the middle ages as the 
heralds of the Renaissance. Dante 
and Frederick the Second are, per- 
haps, the favourites. Dante sang 
the swan-song of the Middle Ages ; 
his note was medieval, although it 
was a brilliant and undying example 
of individual expression worthy of the 
revival and showing that there was 
a human mind beneath its trammels. 
Frederick, had he been prince of 
some Italian State, instead of Em- 
peror, might have brought about the 
Renaissance. Neither can be called 
its herald, although each in a way 
foreshadowed some aspect of it. The 
true herald of the coming change,— 
not the second revival of learning 
which was only a portion of it, but 
of the wider change, the fuller revolt 
—is to be found, I think, in St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

I have said at the beginning of this 
essay that the great treasure derived 
from Greek culture was that it taught 
men to look fearlessly upon the world 
as they sawit. Individual experience 
and individual expression may almost 
be taken as the two pillars supporting 
the whole superstructure of Hellenic 
culture; and what we mean by the 
Renaissance was the revolt of the 
human mind against medieval imposi- 
tions, and its return to the freedom 
allowed it in that culture. The 
Renaissance may be said to begin 
when we first find such a return, 
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and, although there had been an 
unconscious movement in that direc- 
tion for some time, we first find this 
in St. Francis. He it was who 
taught, not the scholar only, but the 
multitude to see the earth as it was, 
and as it might be. And the spirit 
of his teaching lived. The human 
character assumed a different aspect 
in men’s minds after Francis had 
spoken, although it was to be another 
hundred years before they received 
the only scientific means to its study. 
The movement constituted, too, a 
reaction against the Papal policy, 
although St. Francis preached no 
new theology, and there is no know- 
ing how much nearer the revolt 
against the hierarchy was not brought 
by it. That the friars soon fell from 
the lofty ideal of their founder does 
not affect our aspect of them. The 
mind of the multitude had been 
reached as it had not been reached 
for centuries, possibly since the days 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
had been so stirred that when in 
the following century the Black 
Death and the Hundred Years’ War 
spread unrest, discontent, bitterness, 
and heresies throughout Europe, it 
enabled men to realise the insufficiency 
of the existing systems. 

In the general upheaval of the 
classes feudalism had given way and 
had bowed before the new spirit of 
nationality. With the extinction of 
the Hohenstaufen line the Empire 
ceased to be of any importance. With 
the death of Boniface the whole aspect 
of the Papacy changed ; it no longer 
spoke with international authority, 
and was in fact under the control of 
one nation. No one man stood forth 
by virtue of his office the arbiter of 
Europe, but nations young, vigorous, 
and independent had to be dealt with 
and had to deal with each other. 
The medieval authority had passed 
away in the fourteenth century and 
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the horizon was brightening for the 
dawn of the modern world. 

I have said that the feudal system 
never prevailed in Italy. We shall 
now be able to realise the importance 
of that fact. Italy was not a united 
nation ; in fact it was no nation at all, 
but a collection of independent States. 
The two ideas of Pope and Emperor 
were acknowledged, but the republican 
spirit had always successfully resisted 
any attempt to impose feudalism upon 
it, with the result that the serfdom 
prevailing in the North was never 
known among the free and prosperous 
Italian peasants. The cities became 
the centre of life, and the noble was 
of more account than the wealthy 
burgher. This state of affairs, it is 
evident, prepared the way for the 
great change we are considering ; but 
it did more than that, and, what is 
not so evident, it gave that change 
its direction and character. The 
larger States stood independent of 


each other, jealous of each other’s 
power, and only disposed to united 


action when the growth of any one 


seemed to threaten the others. The 
smaller States were weak and could 
only exist by crafty temporising, or 
by attaching themselves to their larger 
neighbours in the political struggles. 
Old feuds prevailed both within and 
without, although called by new 
names. The ideas of right and 
authority had been well-nigh lost 
sight of. The State depended upon 
the influence and ability of the man 
who stood at the head of its govern- 
ment for the time being. In fact, all 
may be said to have centred round 
this individual, whose success lay 
in his natural powers and resource- 
fulness. Thus power was passed 
from hand to hand as individual am- 
bition and party factions succeeded 
in securing it. 

The result of all this was that the 
importance of the individual took the 
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place of the sense of right in men’s 
ideas and actions, and in time their 
moral aspect became blurred. The 
moment that men, shaking off the 
tyranny of the medieval systems, 
began to look upon life without any 
regard to the morality of their actions, 
and with the consequent disregard for 
the older truths, it is natural that 
their attention should become at once 
attracted and fascinated by the free 
thought and unfettered action which 
they saw prevailing in the ancient 
world as portrayed by classic litera- 
ture. At once this literature became 
the source of general inspiration. It 
was greedily studied by men endea- 
vouring to satisfy their own needs by 
an adaptation of the ideas of Greece 
and Rome, and the result was the 
introduction of a modified Paganism 
into the medieval Christian world. 
It was, moreover, the final unlocking 
of the human mind; the return to 
the freedom originally bestowed upon 
it was complete, although there were 
influences still to come which were 
destined to affect and modify it. 

This revival of classical learning 
was mainly due to the Florentine 
poet Petrarch, who strove to replace 
the somewhat barbarous forms pre- 
vailing by a purer Latin style. His 
efforts were seconded by his pupil 
Boccaccio, who added to his other 
attainments a knowledge of the Greek 
language. Their work, however, did 
not die with them ; others were ready 
to hand on the torch they had kindled, 
and the study of the subjects of 
ancient literature soon became sub- 
stituted for its forms. 

Petrarch’s secretary, John of Ra- 
venna, not only excelled his pre- 
decessors as a scholar, but by travel- 
ling from town to town helped to 
make more general the revival which 
in the succeeding century was to have 
such important results. By the end 
of the fourteenth century Italy may 
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be said to have given herself up to 
the task of restoring the literature of 
the ancient world,—an effort which 
we call to-day the Humanist move- 
ment, from Jittere huwmaniores, a 
literature based on the human side 
of man’s nature. There is no need 
here to refer to others who followed 
in the steps cf these pioneers until 
the study of the classic past was en- 
tirely swaying the intellectual mind 
of Europe. Relics of its literature 
were sought far and wide. Men of 
wealth went forth from the Italian 
cities to Constantinople and _ the 
monasteries of the East in the one 
direction, and even to our own country 
in the other, expending their fortunes 
in seeking and acquiring ancient 
manuscripts, while others travelled 
an equal distance to acquire or to 
impart a knowledge of the languages 
in which they were composed. 

We have now, however, to guard 
against a great danger which unless 
avoided will entirely vitiate our esti- 
mate of what the Renaissance was. 
There is a disposition to consider the 
revival of learning as a synonymous 
term with the Renaissance, whereas 
it was only a part of a very complex 
whole. It was an important part, 
because it may be said to constitute 
the directing force of the movement. 
Indeed we are compelled to go even 
further and say that humanism was 
the Revelation of the Renaissance. 
For two centuries the shackles had 
been rapidly dropping from the human 
mind, but it was not until the ancient 
world was thrown open to that mind 
by the study of the classics, that it 
discovered that the freedom upon 
which it was entering was its own by 
birthright. It showed men that the 
individual had once been free, and 
gave them confidence in their own 
faculties. It taught them that human 
nature was unalterable, and that the 
instincts they felt actuating them 
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‘were the same to which their ancestors 
had responded in an intellectually 
wealthier world. It revealed to them 
that their mental horizon had been 
restricted, and impelled them to seek 
once more a freer and broader outlook 
upon the world. The recovery of 
individual experience and expression 
had been in progress for centuries. 
Humanism hastened it by showing 
men that it was but the reversion to 
a more desirable state, and instructing 
them as to the means by which it had 
been enjoyed and the ends to which 
it had been utilised. Whether those 
means and ends were desirable in 
their own day they did not stay to 
ask ; into the new learning criticism 
had not yet entered. 

This new learning found its radiat- 
ing point in Tuscany, and most espe- 
cially in Florence. In that city were 
found more than in any others the 
conditions favourable to the fostering 
of such a culture as that which eman- 
ated from the classics. Her burghers 
had ever been independent and ambi- 
tious. While their city had become 
the centre of the commercial world 
of the Middle Ages, bringing them 
individually and collectively wealth 
and fame, they had been dominated 
by a civic ambition far in excess of 
that to be found elsewhere, and recall- 
ing that of those Roman citizens from 
whom they were proud to remember 
their descent. That could not have 
been so had feudalism numbered them 
among its victims. But with that 
they had always preserved an intellec- 
tual activity which was not only 
capable but ready to acknowledge 
the beautiful in arts and letters. The 
streets of Florence on her gala days 
presented a spectacle which would 
take us back to the careless and joy- 
ous days in the springtime of the 
civilised world; while the crowd 
which followed Cimabue’s Madonna, 
rejoicing that a new masterpiece had 
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been produced, seems to link us to 
that period when the achievements 
of the artist, as well as of the warrior, 
were recognised and celebrated. Filo- 
rence alone is sufficient to destroy the 
idea that the Renaissance was, as it 
implies, a new birth. The human 
intellect had never been destroyed 
within her bounds, while she had 
kept alive so much of that careless 
acceptance of things as they were and 
that frank attitude towards life which 
had dominated the culture of Hellas, 
that she rightly received the title, 
to which no other city could lay 
claim, of the Athens of the Middle 
Ages. 

And Florence, too, had her Pericles 
in Lorenzo de’ Medici. A_ perfect 
embodiment of the spirit of the 
Renaissance was this magnificent 
prince, and to him, and to his grand- 
father Cosimo, Florence was indebted 
in no small degree for the place she 
occupied in the van of modern culture. 
Politically corrupt and selfish to the 
core, Cosimo freely and generously 
devoted the means of his great com- 
mercial house to furthering that 
learning which was absorbing his 
city, and by his vast expenditure 
upon public buildings and institutions, 
by his wonderful collections of books 
and articles of vertu, by his founding 
of the Platonic Academy, and by his 
liberal hospitality to all men of learn- 
ing, he made Florence the centre of 
the vast intellectual activity which 
was the feature of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. And yet at the same time the 
banker-prince was, with the subtlest 
statecraft, sapping the liberty of the 
citizens until they ultimately sank 
into an ignoble servitude to his 
successors. Of these Lorenzo sur- 
passed his grandfather in his intel- 
lectual patronage, and, as we imagine 
that scene which so often might have 
been witnessed in his garden at 
Fiesole, where, looking down upon 


the beautiful city, Lorenzo was sur- 
rounded by a brilliant company which 
included Pico della Mirandola, Ficino, 
Leo Battista Alberti, Michelangelo, 
and Politian, we can realise how 
Florence became the home of the 
humanist phase of the Renaissance. 

In 1453 occurred an event which 
gave a tremendous impetus to human- 
ism. This was the fall of Constan- 
tinople to the Mahometans. During 
the protracted struggle many of the 
learned Greeks had fled from the city 
with their treasures, a large number 
finding their way to Florence where 
they could depend upon a hospitable 
reception. The fall of the capital of 
the old Eastern Empire led to a final 
exodus, and as the result Europe 
generally became the recipient of 
what relics it had stored of ancient 
literature and language. 

The fall of Constantinople affords 
an illustration of the way in which 
matters of apparently minor import- 
ance contributed to the movement 
whose course we are tracing. The 
view we have taken of the Renaissance 
would absolutely forbid our discount- 
ing such evidences of it as are to be 
found in the practical application of 
such outcomes of individual enter- 
prise and energy as the invention 
of gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, 
paper, and printing—to instance a 
few examples ; but we may be, per- 
haps, inclined to under-estimate their 
importance in such a vast movement. 
Yet the invention of gunpowder not 
only struck a deadly blow at the caste 
of the horse-soldier, and so weakened 
one of the ideas of the Middle Ages, 
but gave to humanism the greatest 
impetus it ever received, for without 
artillery Constantinople, it seems cer- 
tain, would not have fallen when it 
did, and the scattering of its classic 
wealth would not have coincided with 
the time when it was so much desired. 
The uses of printing and paper in 
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extending broadcast the new learning 
are too obvious to require mention ; 
at the same time, the date at which 
the printing-press was given to the 
world is so suggestive, in thinking of 
the causes and effects of the larger 
movement, that it should always be 
remembered. In the same way the 
discoveries of the explorers cannot 
be set down to mere accident. The 
Renaissance was produced by the 
action upon the mind of man of a 
force, difficult to describe and im- 
possible to define, but which domi- 
nated all other influences then 
active, and which impelled it along 
an unknown course and into an 
unseen world. This manifested itself 
in many ways, but it was always 
the same force at work. The human 
intellect was always conscious of 
another world beyond that it saw 
around it, and was persistently im- 
pelled to find a passage thereto. It 
was the dominance of this same in- 
stinctive force that led Petrarch and 
Boccaccio to open the way to the 
rediscovery of the ancient world, 
that led Columbus and his successors 
to light upon the new world beyond 
the seas, and that led Copernicus and 
Galileo to reveal to men the immensity 
of that universe of which their globe 
was but a unit. 

All these results were subversive of 
the great medieval idea, and in the 
movement against that idea the dis- 
covery of the world was hardly less 
important than the discovery of man. 
There was one discovery for which 
men had still to wait a little longer, 
though this great unknowable force 
was working in that direction also; 
but the time was not yet ripe and 
man and the world were to stand 
revealed before the human mind ere 
it was ready for the discovery of the 
soul. There were intellects which 
realised this defect even in the full 
flood of the other discoveries which 
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seemed to engross the whole of mans 
attention. The three-fold character 
of the Renaissance, even at its most 
human period, can be completed, for 
while we have Lorenzo de’ Medici in 
his garden at Fiesole and Columbus 
on the Atlantic, we have also Savon- 
arola in the pulpit pointing to a vaster 
world than either of the others. His 
efforts were, however, to lead him 
only to martyrdom, and it was re- 
served to other men and other coun- 
tries to finally remove the barriers 
against which he had flung himself, 
apparently in vain. The humanists 
undoubtedly prepared the way for 
the final liberation of man from the 
ecclesiastical tradition which bound 
him, although, except Lorenzo Valla’s 
exposure of the Donation of Con- 
stantine, it is difficult to point to 
any one definite result of their labours 
which led the intellect to a clearer 
view of the nature of that tradition. 
Even the most earnest of them, such 
as Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, 
who attempted to reconcile the reli 
gion of Christ with the philosophy 
of Plato, only succeeded in intro- 
ducing a new paganism, while the 
less earnest found the new discoveries 
but excuses for atheism and profligacy. 
It is not until the new learning passes 
north of the Alps that we find the 
tide of intellectual activity turning 
in the direction of purer aspirations 
and higher endeavours. 

We cannot tie this passing to 
particular dates. We may like to 
think, as we sit in one of the little 
reading-cells of Duke Humphrey’s 
library in the Bodleian, that we are 
in touch with its first influences 
within our own gates. We are still 
glad to remember that this building 
was being erected, and that its 
founder was playing not unworthily 
the part of a literary prince, patron- 
ising Italian scholars and causing 
translations to be made of Aristotle’s 
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Pouitics and Plato’s Repustic, at 
the same time that Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent was collecting round him that 
brilliant throng and those inestimable 
treasures in Florence. But England 
was slow to receive foreign influences, 
and we cannot say that the new 
learning had yet found its way here. 
The Duke of Gloucester, however, 
certainly assisted to that end, and 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century we find a response to his 
impulse in a little band of humanists 
going forth from Balliol College to 
seek abroad that classic culture which 
could not be found at home. The 
brilliancy which the movement in 
England derives from the Oxford 
Reformers at a later date has obscured 
these humbler pioneers. Perhaps it 
is too much even to call them pioneers. 
They were, I suppose, mere Latinists, 
engaged more with the styles of ex- 
pression than the value of the thought 
underlying it; but if we remember 
the names of the forerunners of the 
new learning in Italy, it seems only 
just to remember, as playing the same 
part in our own country, William 
Grey, John Free, John Gunthorp, and 
Robert Fleming, all of Balliol. But 
scholarship for its own sake aroused 
as yet no enthusiasm in England. 

In 1488 an Italian, Vitelli, lectured 
at Oxford, and from him the rudi- 
ments of Greek were learnt by Grocyn, 
who really connects the humanism of 
the North with that of the South, for 
he travelled to Italy and studied under 
Politian and other famous Greek and 
Latin scholars. Linacre, afterwards 
the King’s physician, followed, and 
these, with others, were the first to 
bring the new learning into a definite 
connection with English life and cast 
it into that mould in which it could 
catch hold of the cold, unzsthetic, 
and eminently practical English tem- 
perament. For example, Grocyn was 
able to show that a knowledge of 


Greek enabled him to prove that the 
treatise on the Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy, attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, could not have been 
written by him. This, apparently a 
small thing in itself, is of the greatest 
importance, for it marks the entrance 
of criticism. The Italians had been 
too busy with their enjoyment of the 
world of antiquity opened to them to 
look for the proper relations it bore 
to their own; but in the more sober 
mental atmosphere of the North men 
looked only for what was useful, and 
speedily recognised in a knowledge of 
the old languages a powerful weapon 
in their struggle with those conditions 
which were weighing so heavily upon 
them. 

In 1496 John Colet, who had 
followed the example of Grocyn and 
Linacre in spending some years in 
Italy, came to Oxford and lectured 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
abandoning the scholastic method and 
endeavouring to discover the meaning 
of the whole, and about the same 
time Fisher was establishing the new 
method at Cambridge. To the names 
of those at Oxford we have still to 
add that of one who has been called 
the brightest light of the English 
humanists,—Sir Thomas More, who, 
in his Uropia may be said to have 
produced the flower of the humanist 
movement as Dante had brought 
forth the flower of medievalism. In 
this book More takes reason for his 
guide, and looks forward to the time 
when justice and the welfare of the 
greatest number shall be guiding 
lights of human endeavours. To the 
band of workers in this country was 
drawn the earnest scholar, Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, who was rapidly be- 
coming the foremost figure in the 
educated world. From small begin- 
nings the work of Colet, Erasmus, and 
More rose into prominence and made 
its power felt throughout Europe. In 
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England and Germany one of the 
most important results of the new 
learning was a new interest in the 
original texts of the Bible, and the 
use of them to question and to test 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Before the new cold light of reason 
this authority was soon seen to totter ; 
and, through this on the one hand, 
and on the other the mad desire for 
change and excitement which domi- 
nated men, the discontent with the 
Papal government could be no longer 
suppressed. The corrupt condition 
of the Papal court scandalised all 
earnest men. The avarice of the 
clergy, the crying abuses which found 
no hand to stay them, and the im- 
morality and ignorance which pre- 
vailed in their ranks, had grown to 
such an extent that it is not surpris- 
ing that the awakening in the North, 
where the Papal administration had 
never been accepted as it had been in 
Italy, should rouse the spirit of Pro- 
testantism which had lain latent in 
the Teutonic nations. The Oxford 
Reformers trusted to learning and 
the light of new knowledge to bring 
about the purification. That it had 
prepared the way for it is undoubted. 
Erasmus supplied the intellectual 
power, but that power was not in 
itself sufficient for the time. It 
needed a more extreme man, one with 
a stubbornness of mind and no dread 
of violence, to bring about the sweep- 
ing reform which alone could effect 
the change. Such a man was Luther; 
and with the Reformation we see the 
final downfall of medieval authority. 
The last phase of the Renaissance was 
one of pain, and that not confined 
to either side. The Reformation, the 
Catholic Re-action, the Counter Re- 
formation, the Inquisition, the wars of 
the succeeding century, saw mankind 
passing through a period which, if 
attractive in many ways, was one of 
great personal suffering and national 
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struggle. But it was a period which 
brought forth the modern world and 
all that we hold most valuable. We 
cannot say arbitrarily that the Re- 
naissance ended with any particular 
date or event, any more than we can 
say exactly when it began. So far 
as its effects are concerned we can 
trace them through the eighteenth 
century, but in the sixteenth the 
transition from the medieval to the 
modern worlds had been effected, and 
the ideas which had governed the 
former had passed away for ever. 
Having then surveyed the progress 
of that transition, the complex pheno- 
mena of which we cover by the word 
Renaissance, how are we prepared to 
define that term? Shall we not ex- 
press what we mean by it if we de- 
scribe it as the untrammelling of the 
human mind from its bondage to the 
authority imposed upon it by the 
religious, political, and social systems 
of the Middle Ages? But perhaps it 
is by analogy that we can best pre- 
sent briefly what we mean by the 
Renaissance, an analogy drawn from 
one of the most beautiful develop- 
ments of the Middle Ages,—the 
Gothic window. At the break-up of 
the ancient world the human mind 
was taken captive and imprisoned, as 
it were, in a chamber, and in medi- 
eval times it could only look therefrom 
upon the world through apertures 
which we may liken to one of the 
groups of triple lancet windows the 
lights of which, separated by two 
heavy blocks of masonry, showed the 
exterior to it obstructed by the ortho- 
doxy imposed upon its visions by the 
two great systems of the Middle Ages. 
As time went on, the heavy masonry 
between the windows grew lighter and 
the windows broader. The mind saw 
more of the world beyond, and occa- 
sionally an act of violence would 
remove a piece of the glazing, and an 
uninterrupted glimpse of the world 
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would be caught as it had appeared 
through the open apertures in the 
buildings of ancient times. The in- 
tervening spaces soon became but 
mullions in one large window. The 
two systems became hopelessly com- 
plicated and dependent on each other, 
but a sense of form and beauty was 
entering into the outlook and the 
lights had become united by flowing 
tracery of exquisite design. The 
mind looked on the world through 
conceptions of the beautiful and de- 
sirable like those wrought in the 
window of the Decorated period, con- 
ceptions which became freer and more 
and more extravagant until from the 


North there was introduced a sterner 
and more sober pattern, and the mind 
was chastened in its outlook on the 
world. This was the last stage of its 
development. As from the Gothic 
window was produced the plain square 
aperture of modern architecture, so 
the impediments imposed upon the 
mind’s clear outlook upon the world, 
beautiful as they had sometimes been, 
were removed never again to be re- 
placed. And it is the changes that 
were wrought in that outlook of the 
mind of man that we mean by the 
Renaissance. 
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